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Biarp of the the Geek. 


Tue Budget of 1909 has become law. 


328 to 242 votes, a majority of 86; on Tuesday, it passed 
through Committee, with a slightly changed formula, 
providing that increment duty should not be charged on 


agricultural land when that land had “ no higher value | 
than its market value at the time for agricultural pur- | 
; on Wednesday, Mr. Bonar Law’s motion | 


poses only ’’ 
for its rejection on the third reading was beaten by a 


majority of 93 (324 to 231), the Prime Minister acclaim- | 


ing the measure as an endowment of national defence 
and social reform, and praising the Chancellor’s genius, 


courage, patience, and tact ; and on Thursday the Lords | 


passed it through all its stages at a single sitting. It 
is made an Act on the anniversary of its introduction 
into the Commons last year. 

* + * 


On Thursday afternoon the House of Lords re- | 
ceived, debated, and passed the replica of the measure | 


on which they trampled five months ago. Lord Crewe 
introduced it in a short speech, denying strongly that 
it rested on a “bargain’’ with Mr. Redmond, and 
presenting it as the old Bill, fortified with the renewed 
sanction of the representative House. The ceremony of 
eating the leek, presented by Captain Fluellen-George, 
was then performed by Lord Lansdowne, with subdued 
writhings :— 

“Last year (he said) we withheld our consent to 
this Bill solely with the object of obtaining the reference of 
it to the constituencies, and now that those constituencies 
have, through the mouths of their representatives in 
the House of Commons, expressed themselves favorably 





| straight-hitting speech. 


| will be the defeat and ruin of Tariff Reform.’’ 
| House of Lords had never given the Liberal Govern- 


On Monday | 
night it passed a second reading in the Commons by | . : 
| out of office, or as a Government we will be free in the 


| the Royal prerogative of dissolution. 


to the Bill we are, I conceive, as honorable men, bound 

by the pledges we have given in and out of this House. 

No other course is open to us but that of acquiescing 

in the passage of the Bill through all its stages to-night.” 

~ * * 

Havine accomplished his surrender, Lord Lans- 
downe proceeded to argue that there was no reason for 
making it. The Bill was full of “ hostility to capital,”’ 
it lowered credit and oppressed classes and individuals, 
if the Lords had not thrown it out they would have 
been unworthy of their position as a Second Chamber, 
and they had the constitutional right so to act. 
But if the Lords rightly saved the country from ruin 
last November, why should they allow it to go to the 
dogs in April? Lord Lansdowne proceeded to make 
two important declarations on the Veto. He admitted 
that the last election was, ‘in great measure,’’ fought 
on the declaration of the Prime Minister at the Albert 
Hall. And he plainly indicated his intention to resist 
the resolutions. 

* * * 

Tae Lord Chancellor replied in a downright, 
He drew from Lord Lansdowne 
a renewal of his admission that the Lords had killed 
the Budget because it would be destructive of Tariff 
Reform. “I hope,” he commented sternly, “that it 
The 


ment “‘a sporting chance ’’; they had watched its foot- 
steps so as to trip its heels when a convenient occasion 
arose. Now the Ministry were going to strike for free- 
dom from this obsession. ‘“ We will not be a Government 
in chains. Either we will be free in the sense that we are 


sense that we have power if we have responsibility.’’ The 
Budget was twice memorable; first, because it was the 
spark from which this fierce controversy between the two 
Houses had been kindled ; secondly, because it provided 
a remedy for the social evils that prevailed among 
the most miserable of our population. After this, 
the House of Lords, having swallowed the Budget as 
an apéritif, went home to dinner. 

* * * 

Mr. Batrour treated the Primrose League at the 
Albert Hall on Tuesday to an ingenious perversion of 
the political situation, coupled with an assumed defence 
of the Crown and a covert attack upon its powers of 
constitutional settlement. He declared that “ we’’ were 
threatened with a “ revolution,’’ said that the Govern- 
ment had bartered the Budget with the Irish for the 
policy of guarantees, in pursuit of which they had not 
shrunk from dragging in the name of the Sovereign, 
whom Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends intended to 
“coerce.”” The Liberals wished to make a dissolution 
impossible, by depriving the Crown of its prerogative, 
and to use the Commons’ powers over Supplies to destroy 
In other words, 
the power of the purse will be used by the Commons to 
stop the Lords and Mr. Balfour from running thecountry, 
“whether in Government or in Opposition.’’ Indeed, 
the whole Balfourian argument can be turned against 
the act of last November. For example, Mr. Balfour 
insisted that there was no parallel between the present 
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situation and the old battles over finance between the 
Crown and the Commons. Then, he said, the question 
was: “Should the Crown, by the exercise of its prero- 
gative, rule independently of the popular will, or was 
the popular will to prevail?’’ But what can be clearer 
than the application of this formula to the action of the 
Lords? The question which they have raised is: “ Are 
the Lords, by usurping the Royal prerogative, to rule 
independently of the popular will, or shall that will 


prevail? ’’ 
* * * 


Meanwaize, the Tory Press has changed its note, 
hints of compromise on the Veto question fill the air, 
and only the “ Times,’’ which grows more like the 
“Daily Mail’’ every day, talks of dying in the street. 
The “ Spectator,’’ for example, makes a number of 
proposals suggesting that the Lords’ legislative Veto 
might be restricted to a single Parliament; that it 
should not apply to a Bill twice passed by a two-thirds 
majority of the House of Commons; and that Bills 
opposed by the Lords should be subject to a referendum. 
A more plausible suggestion is that the Veto resolutions 
shall be passed by the Lords as they stand without 
being backed with a Bill. They would thus have the 
force of custom, and work, as previous resolutions have 
worked, without the need for a written Constitution. 
The proposal is said to come from “ backwoodsmen,”’ 
who hate the Rosebery scheme of reform. It is not to 
be lightly dismissed, but the doubt arises whether, if 
the peers have broken one custom—and that the oldest 
of the Constitution—they can be trusted to keep another. 

* * * 

Tue Cecil family has made a fresh attempt to root 
Protection out of the Tory Party; or, at worst, to cul- 
tivate a milder variety of the flower. Lord Salisbury 
has joined Lord Rosebery in calling for the 
elimination of bread taxes, the pressing of which, 
in the constitutional crisis, he declares to be ‘“‘treachery ’”’ 
to the country. The change of policy has also been 
commended by the Marquis of Graham, while the 
“Morning Post’’ bitterly resents and repudiates it, 
and declares itself prepared to drop, not Tariff 
Reform, but our old nobility, into the pit. ‘“ Why,” 
it asks, through the mouth of “Pro Patria,’’ 
“should the Tory Party give up Tariff Reform in order 
to defend the hereditary principle in the House of 
Lords, or untaxed land?’’ Such a policy, it says, must 
envelop the party in “ one huge, dire disaster.’’ 
theless, Lord Salisbury’s move is only a slight develop- 
ment of his cousin’s proposal to drop the tax on Colonial 
corn. If we are rightly informed, Mr. Balfour has, 
for some time, privately pressed for the withdrawal of 
the food tax policy, on the ground that Lancashire is 
the key of the Tory position, and that, so long as food 
taxes remain, Lancashire can never be won. Now, 
after the mysterious withdrawal to the Riviera, he has 
gained half his point. We wonder how much of Tariff 
Reform will remain when the Tory leader has completed 
his “ reformation ’* of it? 

* * 7. 

Sir Epon Gorst’s second annual report on the 
affairs of Egypt is as far as possible from resembling 
its predecessor, which was a somewhat restrained and 
colorless document. It opens with a reference to the 
assassination of the late Prime Minister Boutros Pasha, 
for which it assigns the moral responsibility to the 
Nationalists and more especially to the Nationalist 
Press. It apologises for the moderation with which the 
drastic Press Law has been enforced. It takes credit 
for the consultation of the General Assembly in the 





Never- | majority at Foix and a recount has been ordered. Of 





age — 


matter of the Suez Canal Concession, but it dismisses 
with some contempt the reasons put forward for the re- 
jection of that scheme—a rejection in which the Govern- 
ment has none the less acquiesced. Of the Legislative 
Council which has enjoyed greater publicity and more 
reality of debate during the past years, Sir Eldon Gorst 
is frankly critical. He complains that its members 
have not “shaken themselves free from the false ideas 
put into their heads by those who are permanently 
hostile to the existing régime.’’ He goes on to complain 
of “the general want of confidence in the intentions of 
the occupying Power which prevails among the un- 
official upper and middle classes.’’ The tone of the re- 
port, in short, is one of aggrieved pessimism. 
x * * 

Ecyptian public opinion has taken deep offence at 
this Report, and, indeed, it savors too much of an 
indictment against a nation. Given the universal dis- 
trust which Sir Eldon Gorst admits, it was hardly wise 
to betray in public so keen a sensitiveness. Lord 
Cromer used to declare, in his magnificent self-con- 
fidence, that only “a handful of extremists’’ is dis- 
contented. Sir Eldon Gorst, at least, faces the facts. 
One cannot contemplate his predicament without con- 
siderable sympathy. He is trying honestly to do what 
his predecessor only pretended to do—to help the 
Egyptians towards self-government. He has made a 
friend of the Khedive. He allows to the native 
Ministers some real authority. The only result is that 
the Khedive is now regarded as an English tool, and 
is intensely unpopular. Boutros Pasha, fallen under 
the same suspicion, has been murdered. The attempt 
at reconciliation comes too late. The general distrust 
of the Occupation is so strong that even the moderate 
natives are carried away on the tide of angry national 
feeling. There can be no Anglophil party in such 


| conditions, and if there were such a party, it would 


soon be intimidated. It is useless to argue that the 
Egyptians are unripe for a constitution. We can no 
longer govern autocratically. The sooner a constitution 
is conceded, the better. 

* * * 

Our Paris correspondent writes: “The results of 
the first ballots on Sunday were decisive in 363 cases; 
second ballots will, therefore, be necessary in 233 con- 
stituencies, an unusually large number, or possibly in 
234, for it is uncertain whether M. Delcassé has a clear 


the candidates elected on Sunday, 294 had been members 
of the old Chamber ; only fifty retiring deputies were de- 
feated, and of the sixty-nine new members, six represent 
new constituencies, and thirteen replace retiring de- 
puties who did not seek re-election. No complete esti- 
mate of the result can be made until after the second 
ballots, but the results of last Sunday made hardly any 
change in the composition of the Chamber. The vague- 
ness of most of the party labels makes it difficult to 
count gains and losses, but, so far as one can tell, the 
Socialists have at present a net gain of three seats, the 
‘Republicans of the Left’ (Alliance Démocratique, 
&e.), a net gain of four, the Independent Socialists a net 
loss of one, and the Right a net loss of six; while the 
gains and losses of the Radicals and Socialist-Radicals 
on the one hand, and of the Centre on the other, exactly 
balance, the former having gained and lost twenty seats 
and the latter seven. As I pointed out last week, how- 


ever, these figures mean little; it remains to be seen 
what type of Radicalism prevails in the new Chamber.”’ 
* * * 


A suppEN frost and snowstorm which has swept 
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over Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama is reported to 
have destroyed part of the cotton crop which 
was already above ground. Seed is selling at famine 
prices, and the price of cotton for delivery at the end 
of the year has reached an unprecedented figure. 
There is probably exaggeration in the forebodings of 
the exchanges. But Lancashire is naturally anxious, 
and is anticipating a period of dearth and short sup- 
plies. The news of the Egyptian crop is also very bad, 
and the diminution of the yield of the Nile lands is 
evidently permanent. One consequence of these events 
will be to stimulate the movement for the production of 
cotton within the Empire. If the supply from the 
Southern States is liable to accidents so serious as this, 
it is clearly prudent to open up other sources. Another 
momentary consequence may be the husbanding of re- 
sources in Lancashire, the gradual checking of the out- 
put, and, in the end, short time and a period of distress. 


© * * 


THE news which reported a weakening of the 
Albanian revolt and an arrangement between the 
Government and the tribesmen turns out to have been 
quite untrue. Large numbers of them are under arms, 
though it would be foolish to attach much importance 
to the figures in the telegraphic rumors. There has 
been another engagement between the troops and the 
insurgents near Pristina. It is obvious that there were 
heavy losses on both sides, and that the success of the 
troops, if, indeed, they achieved any, was indecisive. 
Large levies of the warlike tribes of the Liuma district, 
who also have won some success, hold the hilly country 
and the road between the town of Prizrend and the 
railway depét of Ferizovitch. Between Ferizovitch and 
the provincial capital Uskub, the railway traverses the 
narrow gorge of Kachanik. This is held by a third body 
of insurgents which has stopped the military trains and 


disarmed the troops who were in them. The communi- 





cations of General Torgut Shefket, who is west of this | 


pass, have thus been cut with his base at Uskub. For 
the moment the Albanians are masters of the situation, 
but, difficult though the country is, the large Turkish 
reinforcements which are now moving up will doubtless 
quell the revolt, at least along the main lines of traffic 
and in the central towns. 


* « ~ 


Lorp Krrcuener has returned to England after eight 
years’ absence spent in the Indian Command, and the 
survey of the military organisation of Japan, and of the 
new volunteer forces of Australia and New Zealand. 
He is now to be given the command in the Mediter- 


ranean ; an office which gave no real employment to the | 


Duke of Connaught—an excellent soldier—and can 
yield no practical career to Lord Kitchener. The 
“Manchester Guardian’’ sensibly suggests that it 
would be far better to retain him to carry out the work 


at the Sorbonne on the duties of a citizen in a Republic. 
Parisians are accustomed to eschew the commonplace. 
For generations it has been exiled from the soil of 
France. When at length it came, in serried battalions, 
confident, strident, in sentence upon sentence of moralis- 
ing it seems to have taken the French by storm, by 
reason of its very novelty. ‘‘ National greatness,’’ he 
told his audience, “is based on the character of the 
average citizen. The ruling class must show sympathy 
and devotion to great ideals. There is need of a sound 
body and even more of a sound mind. Unjust 
war is a crime against humanity. Of the funda- 
mental virtues the greatest is the race’s power to per- 
petuate the race. We can just as little afford 
to follow the doctrinaires of an extreme individualism 
as the doctrinaires of an extreme Socialism.’’ These 
epigrams, which fairly summarise the lecture, have 
found even in Paris but little contradiction, and 
the Royalist “ Gaulois’’ is enthusiastic. Mr. Roosevelt 
has lived to falsify the adage that from Africa comes 
always something new. 


+t . 7” 


We warmly congratulate the Government on their 
choice of members of the Commission appointed to carry 
the Development Bill into effect. It has no party com- 
plexion, and contains elements of great experience and 
distinction. The chairman is Lord Richard Cavendish ; 
the vice-chairman, Sir Francis Hopwood, to whose office 
a salary is attached. Of the eight members, the two 
most noteworthy names are those of Mr. Sidney Webb 
and of Mr. Alfred Hall, the director of the famous 
Rothamsted Station for Experimental Agriculture. 
There is no more fertile mind in England than Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s, and his appointment marks the Com- 
mission as a body armed with wide and serious purposes. 


* 7 * 


Monsieur Pavuinan, the famous French aviator, has 
won the prize of £10,000 offered by the “ Daily Mail ”’ 
to the first man flying from London to Manchester 
within twenty-four hours. M. Paulhan started from 
Hendon at 5.20 on Wednesday night on his biplane, 
reached Lichfield—117 miles distant—in a single flight 
at 8.10 p.m.; resumed his course at 4.9 on Thursday 
morning, and reached the field at Didsbury, where the 
descent was fixed, at 5.30. He thus flew 183 miles in 
four hours and eleven minutes—the speed of an express 
train. A good part of the way he had to fight strong 
and difficult winds. His English rival, Mr. Grahame- 
White, had two brilliant failures. On Saturday, he 
flew 113 miles, 85 without a stop, and some of them at 


| a height of a thousand feet; and on Wednesday night 


of democratising our home system of army promotion | 


and education. We have never been able to under- 
stand why Mr. Haldane did not follow up the Cardwell 
reforms by giving talent a proper place in the higher 
ranks of the Army. That would be an example of 
clear thinking—and also of Liberal thinking—in army 
matters. 


* % * 


Mr. RoosEve tt, fresh from Uganda, after astonish- 


ing the other capitals of Europe, has at length reached | 


Paris. 


His visit has been treated as a great social occa- 
sion. 


He is the strenuous guest, and no day has passed 
withoyt jts speech. The great occasion was his lecture 


and Thursday morning he accomplished 107 miles with 
one interval. The highest speeds attained were at the 
rate of about a mile a minute. 


* 7 a 


BsORNSTJERNE Byornson, the Norwegian man of 
letters, died at Paris on Tuesday evening in his seventy- 
eighth year. Like his friend, and rival, Ibsen, he at- 
tained European fame, which was nevertheless eclipsed 
by Ibsen’s deeper insight, wider powers of observation, 
and greater poetic gifts. Bjérnson differed from Ibsen 
also in his association with democratic politics, which 
Ibsen viewed with many critical reserves. We review 
his great literary production through the pen of Mr. 
Archer elsewhere. Personally, he was a figure of genial 
and attractive power. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE TORY ATTACK ON THE CROWN. 


“The King’s servants are entitled to his full con- 
fidence, and this means, first, that he should not take 
advice from others, in matters of State, unknown to 
them ; mext, that he should not give public expression 
to opinions on matters of State without consulting 
them ; and, lastly, that he should accept their advice 
when offered by them as a Cabinet, and support them 
while they remain his servants.”—Sir William Anson’s 
“ Law and Custom of the Constitution,” Vol. II., Ch. II., 
p. 128. 


Ir is easy to see behind Mr. Balfour’s speech at the 
Albert Hall, not only the obvious mis-reading of the 
situation which was to be expected of him, but a very 
real menace to the power and prerogatives of the Crown. 
We make no apology for dealing with this subject with 
plainness. It is not the fault of the Liberal Party 
that the action of the Crown has become a part, 
and a vital part, of political controversy. Mr. Balfour 
and the House of Lords made that inevitable when they 
arranged the rejection of the Budget. They took no 
heed of the wishes of the Sovereign then, though we 
have no doubt that they were fully acquainted with 
them. They had no thought for the inevitable em- 
barrassments which, if their revolutionary act failed, 
must fall upon the King. If the country endorsed their 
attack upon the Constitution, and rejected the Budget, 
they were safe. They chose to ignore the alternative 
that if it retained the Ministry in power, and if the 
new House of Commons passed the Budget, a crisis 
would arise to which only the intervention of the Crown 
could put an end. The Lords have lost their gambler’s 
throw, as the “ Quarterly Review ’’ warned them they 
might lose it, and now they must pay. 

A Conservative statesman of manly temper and far- 
seeing intelligence would have weighed this consequence 
and faced it, putting aside the immediate disadvantage 
to the Tory Party which the passage of the Budget and 
the observance of the Constitution might have involved. 
But, having failed his King and let the Constitution fend 
for itself, the man who, since 1906, has suggested and 
engineered every act in the revolutionary career of the 
House of Lords, including its final usurpation of last 
November, cannot now turn round and dub as “ revolu- 
tion ’’ the counter-movement of protection set up by the 
Commons and the Liberal Party. Still less can he—with 
the reality, if not the appearance, of great insolence to a 
Monarch whom he has ill-served—warn the Crown 
against accepting the advice of his constitutional 
Ministers. To such language no constitutional King 
ever listens, if he understands the point of the 
Constitution expounded in Sir William Anson’s famous 
manual, and we have the strongest confidence that the 
present King has refused to listen to it. Mr. Balfour, 
indeed, presuming that all memories are as short, or all 
minds as slippery, as his own, treats the crisis as if 
it consisted simply of a plot on the part of the 
Radical Party to set up Single-Chamber govern- 
ment and to “coerce’’ the Crown into forwarding 
their plans by creating 500 peers. Does he think 
that either the King or any of his more reason- 
able subjects takes this view of the political events of 





the last five months? He knows, all of us know, that 
a very different aspect attaches to them. The situation has 
arisen from nothing more directly than from Mr. Balfour’s 
exorbitant claims and unthinking action. No man more 
thoroughly deserved to lose power than Mr. Balfour 
in 1906. He and Mr. Chamberlain had destroyed their 
party. He had no policy then, any more than he has 
any policy now. He of all statesmen could have afforded 
to give Liberalism its fair chance, and to wait till it 
had exhausted its mandate. He chose instead to put 
the House of Lords into the front of the battle and to 
fight behind it. In this process the Lords first crippled 
the credit and the legislative activities of a Liberal 
Government, then snatched from it and from the 
Commons the power of the purse, and finally drove it 
to the country on an elemental question of constitu- 
tional and representative right. This is the true story 
of the transaction which Mr. Balfour abusively described 
at the Albert Hall. His perversion of it does not alter 
a tittle of the facts. The Government have beaten the 
Lords on the fiscal issue. But the rest of the con- 
troversy between peers and people remains absolutely 
unsettled, and the appeal of Liberalism and progress 
for fair play is merely answered by schemes for setting 
up stronger and slightly more seemly barriers against 
them. Lord Esher, who writes to the “ Times’’ under 
the title of ‘“ Historicus,’’ admits that the Liberal- 
Radical-Labor-Nationalist-Democratic grievance exists, 
though he suggests no plan for removing it. With what 
face then does Mr. Balfour approach this controversy as 
if Mr. Asquith and his colleagues had raised a new 
matter, and sought to entangle the Crown in a trumped- 
up party move? 

On the contrary, the matter is old, and only an 
old, historic force in our governing system can settle it. 
Either the Commons or the Lords must go down in this 
fight. Which is it to be? Can it be doubted that on an 
issue of this character, the rescuing force will decide 
for the representative principle on which both the 
powers and the limitations of Constitutional monarchy 
are based? Let us put the question on the broadest 
lines, to which we are glad to see the “ Spectator,’’ made 
reasonable by the lessons of the last few months, ap- 
proaches in an article with which we discover some 
measure of agreement. Two principles rule the rela- 
tions of the Monarch who reigns to his officers who 
govern. The first, as laid down by Sir William Anson, is 
that the King gives his Ministers their confidence, and 
accepts their advice. Any other rule would turn our 
Constitutional King into a Grand Monarch, and make 
him responsible for policy. The second is that 
he endeavors to act, in the highest matters, in accord: 
ance with the will of the people. In the present con- 
troversy these two guide-posts point, as normally they 
must point, in the same direction. It is not a question 
even of a “ temporary majority,’’ Mr. Balfour’s sneering 
term forthe working of representative government. Two 
successive Houses of Commons, one by a majority of over 
300, the other by a majority of over 100, have approved 
the curtailment of the veto of the Lords on the Camp- 
bell-Bannerman plan. The issue has been freshly and 
formally submitted to the nation, which has de- 
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livered a clear verdict, and Conservative disputants 
admit publicly and privately that if the sole 
issue had been the action and privileges of the 
Lords, the result of the election of 1910 would have 
been near to that of 1906. The Crown, therefore, is 
armed with the kind of authority which it naturally 
asks for when it is advised to take a grave decision. 
But what is the real nature of that decision? 
It is “revolutionary,’’ says the “Spectator.” It is 
restorative and essentially conservative, answer the 
Liberals. It gives back to the Crown the advantage of 
something like equality between the two parties, 
it sets up again the deflected balance on which the 
Monarchy rests. It assures progress, and keeps 
advanced parties in touch with the 
Throne, as in itself a guarantee of democracy. What 
King could wish for a happier position for himself or 
a better future for his house? Not only has the King the 
“ Hurrah!” popularity which none of the male ancestors 
of his line enjoyed for more than brief periods of their 
reigns, but he has the immense advantage of knowing 
that the serious people, the friends of social reconstruc- 
tion—unlike the Chartists and the advanced men of the 
early nineteenth century—are content to work with 
and under a “crowned Republic.’ 
which very few Monarchies now hold. Is it not far more 
important than the other function of the Monarch, as 
the social head of “ society ’’? “ Society ’’ does not keep 
the crowns on Kings’ heads. Popular sympathy does. 
And, finally, the power of the British Crown over 
the House of Lords is peculiar, and the attack upon this 
power by Tory statesmen is a direct proof of their desire 
to use the Crown in disregard of its interests. The King 
is the Grand Elector of the Lords, as the nation is the 
Grand Elector of the Commons. 
two wills into harmony. 


even the 


, 


That is a position 


He alone can bring the 
This power the so-called 
reformers would curtail, but it follows clearly from the 
old status of the Lords as “a Council of the Crown.’’ 
The historic relationship between the Crown and the 
Lords survives in such forms as the right of individual 
peers to offer informal advice to the King and to seek 
an audience from him. And, subject to the Acts of 
Union for Scotland and Ireland, the King possesses an 
exclusive power of creating peers. 

We have thus a case, strong at all points, for refer- 
ence to the Crown. It is a fortunate incident that the 
wearer is an accomplished man of his time, with a clear 
and shrewd insight into its movements. But the essential 
power of the Crown in this crisis lies in the fact that it 
possesses an inherent right to end the difficulty ; and that 
no other authority for ending it exists. When the Crown 
acts at the call of responsible Ministers, commanding 
the confidence of a freshly elected Parliament, the 
constitutional instrument for evoking it appears in per- 
fection. Former English Kings, as Sir William Anson 
points out, could only govern “through men able and 
willing to induce the Commons to supplement their 
revenues by additional supplies.’’ The King’s present 
advisers are the only men who can thus move the 
present House of Commons. It would be useless for Mr. 
Balfour to try and get Supplies from it. 
that the House would refuse them. . 


He knows well 
Hence the tears shed 








at the Albert Hall. The Lords will soon discover that 
the Commons of England retain the power of the purse, 
not merely to defend their rights against such an en- 
croachment as that of November, but to secure tho 
general position which the forms and spirit of the Con- 
stitution intended them to hold. 





THE PASSING OF “ BLADESOVER.” 


“The great house, the church, the village, and the 
laborers and the servants in their stations and degrees 
seemed to me to be a closed and complete social system. 
About us were other villages and great estates, and from 
house to house, interlacing, correlated, the gentry, the 
fine Olympians, came and went. The country towns 
seem2d mere collections of shops, marketing places for 
the tenantry, centres for such education as they needed, 
as entirely dependent on the gentry as the village, and 
scarcely less directly so. I thought this was the order 
of the whole world. I thought London was only a 
greater country town where the gentlefolk kept town 
houses and did their greater shopping under the magnifi- 
cent shadow of the greatest of all fine gentlewomen, the 
Queen. It seemed to be in the divine order.” . . . 
Yet “all this fine appearance was already sapped ; there 
were forces at work that might presently carry all this 
elaborate social system to Limbo.’’—Mr. Wells 
on “the Bladesover System.” 
Tue Budget of 1909 has passed the House of Commons 
by a majority of nearly one hundred, has passed the 
House of Lords with one brief and murmured male- 
diction, and by the time these lines are in print it 
will have become the law of the land. Thus British 
democracy has won, and the Conservative reaction has 
lost, the greatest political battle fought since the defeat 
of Home Rule. All that now remains is to make good 
the foothold of the victorious army. Last November, the 
House of Lords challenged the one historic principle of 
British government on which all the other forces 
depend. If they had secured the power of the purse, 
the predominance of the House of Commons in legisla- 
tion, and its control over the Executive, would have gone. 
The network of relationships which binds the Crown, 
the Ministry, and the Lords, to the representative 
system would have been torn asunder. The party system 
must, for a time at least, have been submerged. The 
Liberal Ministry, the Liberal Party and its allies, would 
have been left without an effective weapon to its 
hands or a fitting crown for its energies. The Lords 
sought, by a revolutionary change in the age-long 
custom, meaning, and tradition of our Constitution, at 
once to avert a scheme of taxation unfavorable to them- 
selves and to promote another scheme of a highly favor- 
able character. The defeat of all these purposes 
constitutes in itself a landmark in British history, but 
the passage of the Budget is a broader landmark still. 

It was, indeed, a natural instinct that drove the 
great “system of Bladesover,’”’ as Mr. H. G. Wells 
describes the rule of our country aristocracy and squire- 
archy, to put forth all its power of influence and 
suggestion to secure the defeat of the Budget. Linked 
with Sir William Harcourt’s great instrument, and 
furnished with the twin engines of graduation and land 
valuation, Mr. Lloyd George’s plans, while they can 
only invigorate the working elements of the country, 
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and re-equip them for civilisation, drive heavily at the 
remains of feudal England. The ineffective, pleasure- 
loving, “ outgrown and overgrown ”’ class, who yet stand 
out as the graceful and almost poetic masters of our 
country-side, and whose command of mere space and 
acreage has given them so tremendous a lien on British 


industry, are at last under notice to quit. The burden 
which the Budget imposes on the larger landed estates, 
though by no means crushing, is severe. Mr. Bowles 


pointed out in the debate on the third reading that, at 
the lowest point, income-tax is now levied at the rate of 
seven-tenthsof a pennyin the £, and, at thehighest point, 
at 1s, 8d., and that the scale of taxation under the new 
death duties marches from a quarter to fifteen per cent. 
There seems no reason to doubt that these rates will 
bring a fair number of estates, or parts of estates, into 
the market. Simultaneously with these changes come 
the “abhorred shears’’ of valuation—which will clip 


off some of the greater prizes which landlordism reaps 





from the activities of a growing nation—and the taxation 
Thus, with the help of the Town 
Planning Bill, the municipalities can walk with a firmer 


of vacant land. 


step in the process of expanding their boundaries and 
“ Blades- 
therefore, will, after to-day, wake up to the 
conception of a new social order. 


relieving the congestion of the central slums. 
over,’”’ 
Everything will be 
Land will be wanted of it right and left, 
and for every purpose that the rational use of the soil 


changing. 


for man’s every-day wants implies—land for small hold- 
ings, allotments, afforestation, garden cities, model 
suburbs and factories. Everywhere there will be buyers, 
and the temptation to sell will strengthen as the in- 
With the new com- 
munities will come new wants and new ideas. The 
toler- 
ance for huntsmen who trample the fields, and 


ducement to hold is weakened. 


small holders of the future will have less 
game which waste the crops, and deer-forests which 
banish tilth. 
charity of the hall, already in process of withdrawal in 
response to the menace of the Budget, and a new set of 
teachers from the State and country schools and agricul- 
tural establishments will send a new stream of knowledge 
and curiosity flowing through our slumbrous hamlets 
and townlets. Tradition in this country dies hard, and 
we may take it for granted that some of the kindlier 
forces of country life which flow from the feudal order 
will survive. But an essential change must come when 
the human materials alter—when small culture, co-opera- 
tive farming and dairying, and all the forces of science 
and combination, begin to push out the old rural hier- 
archy, and to offer home careers to the young men who 
now drift townwards or are tempted by the lure which 
new, enterprising communities like Canada are continu- 
ally throwing out to them. Hall and parsonage may 
still survive ; but they will have to make new terms with 
a population which will have become critical because 
The side of 
Britain which, to observers of the type of Prince 
Kropotkin, makes it look like a wasted and almost unin- 
habited soil, will tend to disappear; the scandal of a 
countryside where dogs are often housed better than 


children will abate; and our fields and landscapes will 


economically and socially independent. 











The State pension will supersede the | 





resemble the pictures of travel that present themselves 
to our eyes in rural France, or Denmark, or northern 
and central Italy. 

The change we have outlined will seem a blessing or 
a curse just as we think of our country as a playground 
for “ gentlefolk ’’ and their imitators, or as a not unim- 
portant division of the working world. How is the Tory 
Will it bind itself to the old 
order and fight a losing battle with the democracy, trust- 


Party going to take it? 


ing to the waning subsidies of the liquor and landed 
interests till they fall into the obscurity and desuetude 
of the French reactionists? Or will they look to the new 
forces, and endeavor to preserve and stimulate their more 
Their first thought will, doubt- 
less, be Protection and land purchase—that is to say, 
they will try to do for Great Britain what Mr. Wyndham 
and Mr. William O’Brien have tried to do for Ireland. 
They may seek to recoup the landlords by way of a huge 


conservative elements? 


State-purchase fund, and aim at a revival of the Corn 
Laws. Both devices are likely to fail. The ingenious Mr. 
Balfour has already offered up agricultural protection 
or the altar of his political exigencies. The Birmingham 
Programme No. II. is to share the fate of that other 
aerial venture, “ Zeppelin No. II.,’’ and now it is the 
Canadian, not the British, farmer who will get his pre- 
mium for wheat-growing. Nor is the march of things 
likely to favor the development of the isolated free- 
holder to whom the Conservative Party is inclined to 
look as a possible basis for future strength. The same 
process which threatens the moral ascendency of the 
squirearchy will sap the scheme of covering the country 
with a network of occupying owners. The new agricul- 
ture will arise through tenancy ; it will be based on asso- 
ciation, on State aid and instruction ; it will be in close 
touch with the railway system; it will be part of the 
general scientific, industrial movement. In a word, it 
will be a democracy, whose danger may arise through 
too much bureaucracy, rather than through too much 
isolation. Toryism has fought its great battle with 
It has been beaten 
because it chose the wrong weapons and the wrong allies. 
Will fall and a_ final 


extinction ? 


progress, and been soundly beaten. 


it now decline to a gradual 


THE CONSTITUTION OR TARIFF REFORM ? 


THE persistent appeals of Mr. Balfour and his friends to 
the “ moderate members ’’ of a “ revolutionary ’’ Govern- 
ment to quit this evil companionship can hardly be de- 
scribed as tactful. Every other section of conspirators, 
so runs their argument, has some great impersonal end 
which they hope to tompass by the destruction of the 
Veto. The Irish seek the dismemberment of the Em- 
pire, the Welsh the destruction of the Church, the Labor 
Party Socialism, the Radicals the plunder of the land 
But Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Haldane, who have no sympathy with such wicked pro- 
jects, can only stay where they are—for love of office! 
We can hardly conceive any method of appeal less likely 
to achieve its object. To gloat over supposed divisions 
in the ranks of the enemy is surely the best way to 
cause those ranks to close. It should have needed no 


and liquor interests. 
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great measure of astuteness to avoid so obvious an error 
in tactics. 

But what are we to say of the honor and discretion 
of the statesman who chooses such a moment to open up 
comparisons of the integrity and solidarity of parties? 
Mr. Balfour speaks of “ the strange manceuvres and the 
sinister combinations ’’ of the Government. He could 
hardly have coined a happier phrase to describe the pro- 
longed process of underground negotiations and faked 
phrasing upon platforms, by which ever since 1903 he 
has managed to keep a semblance of unanimity in the 
party he pretends to lead. At the present time this 
semblance has worn particularly thin. Two occurrences 
within the last fortnight have let in a good deal of light. 
Confronting, as they suppose, an early appeal to the 
country, in which a constitutional issue of surpassing 
magnitude will be presented, the ‘“ Constitutional ’’ 
party, as they have loved to call themselves, might 
well have been expected to desire a clean fight 
upon an. issue which would secure the undivided 
and enthusiastic support of every true Conservative 
throughout the country. When, therefore, Lord 
Rosebery, “ without communication with any human 
being,’’ and presumably deriving his inspiration 
from some higher source, indicted a forcible appeal to 
Unionists to discard for the time all secondary issues, 
so as to obtain from the nation “a clear and solemn 
pronouncement on this fateful question,’’ and when 
Lord Salisbury, Professor Dicey, and other weighty 
politicians supported this call to concentration, an 
immediate and unanimous response from all quarters 


of the Unionist Party might have been anticipated. | 


But what has actually happened is an outburst of 


furious anger from the leaders of that Tariff Reform | 


movement which everywhere supplies the energy, the 
enthusiasm, the money, though not the brains, of the 
great Tory organisation. Nor is it any wonder that 
they are angry. After laboring for years, first to cap- 


ture the party machinery, then to expel recalcitrant | 


free-fooders, and, lastly, to force Mr. Balfour to utter 
with the requisite publicity the proper words of in- 
cantation, all their labors are to be thrown on to the 
dust-heap. All their in the con- 
stituencies are to go for naught, the wealthy manu- 
facturers who have poured gold into their propaganda 
fund are not to get their guid pro quo, and their solemn 
promises of “ work for all’’ are to be broken. For an 
election fought upon the constitutional issue, even if it 
resulted in the return of a Tory Government, could not, 
under Mr. Balfour’s leadership, be made an instrument 
for securing a protective tariff. Reform of the Lords 
will have taken the place of Protection as the first and 
absorbing issue of Conservative policy, and Tariff Reform 
will be “dished.’’ Though Mr. Balfour still remains 
“as you know, a strong Tariff Reformer,’’ every well- 
informed member of his party is aware that he would 
look with secret delight upon this change of issues. 
For the confidence 
fixed, has 
ture been 
sudden pronouncement 

tion for the Empire. 


famous victories 


in their leader, never firmly 


once more at this very critical junc- 
shaken by Mr. Balfour’s 
in favor of free importa- 


Now this upsets the 


intentionally 











careful calculations of our Protectionists, who had long 
ago discovered that Imperial preference was worthless 
as a trump card with the constituencies, and that it was 
impossible, even in the most ignorant rural districts, to 
preach at the same time the salvation of the British 
farmer through high prices for wheat, and the flooding 
The 
Tariff Reform Committee, after careful consideration, 
had declared in favor, not of full remission, but of lower 


of our markets with cheap food from Canada. 


taxes, upon Colonial foods, and Mr. Balfour’s action 
is, in their eyes, one of wanton treachery. 

Meanwhile, time presses. Trade is evidently re- 
viving fast. If Tariff Reform could procure an early trial, 
the opportunity would be extremely favorable, for, in a 
powerful uplift of trade, a tariff would secure the credit 
On the other hand, the delay of 
a few years, due to the displacement of this issue, would 
not only take the heart out of the fighting section of 
their party, but would probably enable Mr. Balfour to 
accept such productive forms of Radical finance as would 
render the “ 


of immediate success. 


revenue ’’’ argument for a tariff no longer 
available. 

Placed in such a situation, the Tory Party dare 
not consent to an election fought upon the consti- 
tutional issue alone. They will persist in pressing on 
the electorate Tariff Reform as a first constructive policy. 
This refusal may affect the action of the Govern- 
ment. For, if it is impracticable to fight an election 
this summer upon this isolated issue, it would be sheer 
folly to postpone the question of seeking powers to use 
the Royal Prerogative until another election has been 
fought upon the set of tangled issues presented last 
If the King should deem it desirable to con- 
sult his people upon the constitutional issue before com- 
mitting himself to an acceptance of his Ministers’ advice, 
it is open to the latter to point out that the loyal Oppo- 
sition have announced beforehand their intention to 
refuse this request, and that at least one way remains of 
attaining the object desired. That way, as we have 
often pointed out, may be the adoption of an exceptional 
measure to meet an exceptional case. 


December, 


A referendum 
upon the constitutional proposals of the Government may 
prove a feasible means of obtaining a particular ex- 
pression of the popular will. For, if the last General 
Election has not given an adequate expression of that 
will, neither can another election, which the Opposition 
announce that they will not consent to see applied to 
such a purpose. 


THE ALBANIAN REVOLT. 


THE amount of attention which the present revolt of 
some of the North Albanian tribes against the rule of 
the Young Turks has received from the European Press, 
is a symptom of the wholly new position which the 
Ottoman Government occupies in the eyes of the world. 
There is nothing new in this revolt. 
was an annual occurrence. 


A few years ago it 
To those who care to follow 
the affairs of the Balkans, the names of these towns and 
passes in which skirmishes have taken place are simply 
figuring once more in their accustomed contexts. Ferizo- 
vitch is the place where Albanian tribesmen have a way 
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of cutting off the Turkish governor’s ears. Prizrend is 
the town where once in a while they shoot at an Austrian 
At Mtrovitza the fashion is rather to murder a 
Russian. At Pristina it is modish to slaughter Servians. 
The writer has watched the Turkish regiments taking 
train time after time at Uskub for these highlands, and 
returning time after time with their hostages and 
prisoners. 


consul. 


Revolt, indeed, is the normal condition of 
Northern Albania. The only distinction is between the 
years when the Albanian is so free and so anarchical that 
he can go about, a lonely rebel, rifle on shoulder and 
defiance in his heart, and the years when he is rather less 
_ free, and finds himself in consequence obliged to assemble 
in his thousands for mutual protection against the com- 
mon enemy, his ruler. If Europe takes this sort of thing 
a little solemnly, it is, we suppose, because it feels that 
the chronic condition of spasmodic revolt and untidy re- 
pression which was natural to the old régime cannot be 
congenial to the new. It did no particular harm in the 
old days. There were no hopes to kill, there was no ad- 
ministration which could be discredited. No one 
supposed that any considerable section of the Sultan’s 
subjects was really well-affected, and therefore a revolt, 
provided it remained local, scarcely possessed the signifi- 
cance of a symptom. It was only a proof that things 
were going on in the accustomed way. The sick man 
groaned and turned in his bed, and that was a sign of 
life which rather reassured the doctors, and spared them 
the pains of feeling the sluggish pulse. To-day all is 
changed. There is a Government which professes to rest 
It cannot afford to be 
for ever repressing. The old methods of alternate licence 
and coercion are equally impossible. 


on the consent of the governed. 


The new régime 
would be discredited if it were, for example, to assemble 
a representative collection of Albanian chiefs at a 
banquet, and shoot them down between the mutton and 
the coffee. It would also be discredited if it were to 
gather the worst Albanian brigands, to decorate them, 
and to invite them to Constantinople to ply their 
robberies and levy blackmail there. If it is to rule at 
all, it must contrive to rule in a relatively civilised way. 
It must maintain some central authority, some Imperial 
unity. It must also manage to leave to the non-Turkish 
races a measure of independent life. Its capacity is being 
sharply tested in Albania. If it fails there, it may fail 
again more dismally in handling the Bulgarians of Mace- 
donia and the Arabs of Syria and the desert. 

For our part, we do not take the military situation 
so seriously as the newspapers, particularly the Austrian 
newspapers, pretend todo. The telegrams from Vienna 
not infrequently show an ignorance of the first elements 
of the local geography, and in estimating the numbers of 
the revolted tribesmen it is usually wise to divide the 
telegraphic figures by ten. The Albanians have a reck- 
less, imaginative, aggressive courage. They are a Euro- 
pean race with chivalrous feudal traditions, and they 
usually distinguish themselves by their dash and initia- 
tive where the Turks, unimaginative and inert, shine 
only by the steadiness of their passive defence. But the 
want of money, the inability to organise, the lack of 
ammunition, and, above all, the fact that they are fight- 
ing not for national independence but simply to relieve 








themselves of a few irksome bureaucratic restraints, will 
put a limit to their campaign as it always has done in 
the past. 
if ever they were to create a national organisation, they 
would be formidable. 


If ever they were to raise a national standard, 


But as yet their aims are too 
limited to inspire a heroic resistance. They dislike this 
and the other tax. 
tion, to neat registers, to cadastral surveys, to all the 


They object to a regular conscrip- 


repugnant machinery of an orderly and centralised 
Government. To defeat the encroachments of a com- 
monplace and unalluring civilisation, an occasional riot 
They 
Their ideal is to sit in 
the sun in the streets of Prizrend in front of a fragrant 


pile of contraband tobacco, and to sell it openly to all 


or a brief revolt have always sufficed in the past. 
adapt their means to their ends. 


good Albanians, while the alien Turkish officials sit de- 
cently out of sight in their Konak, and the uniformed 
gendarmes do duty—inside their barracks. They are 
men with a sense for realities. They do not talk, as the 
over-educated Christians of the plains like to do, about 
autonomy: and decentralisation, about their racial 
They are satisfied if 


they can laugh at the exciseman and the police. 


identity and their racial ideals. 


Loyalty, as they understand it, they are always ready to 
show. They will volunteer for military service and 
claim the hottest corner of the field. But they will not 
endure conscription. They will pay the old traditional 
taxes which they understand. But they will not submit 
to new imposts about which they have never been con- 
sulted. They will fire a salvo in the Sultan’s honor. 
But they will not endure the meddling of his quill- 
drivers in the affairs of their tribe and their village. 
They have all the hatred of an O’Brien or a Healy for 
anything in the nature of a census or a valuation. 

The problem of dealing with these wild tribes was 
not at all so difficult as timid townsmen have supposed. 
A sympathetic Anglo-Indian frontier officer of the old 
They 
But it is to their own venerable tradi- 
tions that they are attached. They are not faithless, 
when an oath is taken and kept by both sides. Had the 
Turks cared to respect their tribal organisation, they 
need have had no trouble with them. 
was popular in the mountains when it began. 


school would have known how to deal with them. 
are not lawless. 


The new régime 
It ex- 
cited a wild enthusiasm, which was deepened as, one by 
one, the exiled chiefs returned to their homes. Without 
the aid of the Albanian battalions the revolt of the army 
must have failed at the start. Primitive though they are, 
the Albanians have their own stirrings and strivings after 
reform. The first thing which they did wastotake an oath 
among themselves to keep a truce of God and to abolish 
the blood-feud. The next thing that they did was to 
organise an educational league to open schools where 
their children for the first time might study in their own 
proscribed vernacular. Public opinion called for an 
end of murders and vendettas, and it shouted an invita- 
tion to the teacher. Money began to come in from well- 
to-do emigrant Albanians in Boston and Bucharest to 
found schools and even libraries. In their own way 
and on their own lines, loyal but nationalist lines, the 
Albanians were moving very rapidly towards civilisation. 

It is the pedantry of the Parisianised Young Turk 
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which has interrupted this promising beginning. Civili- 
sation to the half-baked Oriental is apt to mean neat 
towns, orderly registers and taxation lists, a well-oiled 
bureaucratic machine, a steam-roller of centralisation. 
The new men could not leave the mountains alone to 
deal with their vendettas and their language. The 
Law on Associations began the trouble by forbidding 
the formation of any club on the basis of nationality. 
That was a direct blow at the movement for the culti- 
vation of the once persecuted Albanian tongue. Then 
came an even more wanton aggression. It is only in 
the last generation, thanks in part to native scholars, 
in part to the Jesuits, and in part to the British Bible 
Society, that the Albanian language—an Aryan tongue 
with classical affinities—has been reduced to writing, 
and accommodated with a slightly modified Latin 
Alphabet. No sooner were the Albanians of all three 
creeds settled down to the comfortable enjoyment of 
liberty and the spelling-book, than some Ottoman 
fanatic in Constantinople intervened to suggest that the 
Latin script was an improper medium for the expression 
of any truly Mohammedan opinion. A good Moslem 
must use the Arabic script. An Orthodox Albanian 
had better employ Greek characters. Catholics, if they 
pleased, might stick to Latin letters. This pleasantry 
was probably not the fruit of mere obscurantism. It 
represented the old Hamidian policy of division. The 
Albanians are the most tolerant and the least dogmatic 
of all the peoples of the East. Religion, save in a few 
sophisticated towns, does not divide them. Their lan- 
guage, with all the new enthusiasms which its cultiva- 
tion has aroused, unites them. The less intelligent of 
the Young Turks proposed to put an end to that, and 
they did so by trying to build a tower of Babel in the 
schoolroom. If the Albanians could only be induced to 
use three alphabets instead of one, the dream of racial 
unity would be at an end. The result was disaffection 
everywhere, rioting in the South, and revolt (when 
certain fiscal grievances were added) in the North. The 
new régime will certainly survive the shock. It is not 
yet rigid or firm enough to be shattered by jolting. 
But European opinion is right in regarding this as a 
test case. If the Young Turks learn nothing from it, 
if they continue to make war on national sentiment, 
if they are unwilling to adapt their bureaucratic ideal 
to local conditions, the catastrophe may, indeed, be 
delayed, but it cannot be prevented. 





dite and Petters. 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN HUMOR. 


WE recollect to have seen propounded in some essay upon 
American life the paradox that Americans were fond 
of jests and “ good stories ’’ because their natural temper 
was so serious, and the conditions of their life so strenuous 
and uninteresting, as to drive them to seek violent forms 
of relief not needed by people who could take life more 
easily. To those who do not know America some 
semblance of support is given to this view by considera- 
tion of the types of wit and humor which in literature 
have come to be regarded as typical American products. 
Our paradoxist can truthfully maintain that America 
has produced no great masterpiece of world-humor. No 





Cervantes or Swift or Moliére or Fielding has exposed 
the fundamental ironies of life, the mingled greatnesses 
and littlenesses of the divine animal who has played such 
curious tricks with himself and his “ environment.’’ 
Nor can it be said that America has ever become so far 
a settled single nationality as to admit a humorous re- 
presentation of her national characteristics so full as 
that which such writers as Lamb, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Meredith, in their several ways, gave of nineteenth- 
century England. Yet, making allowance for such 
obvious truths, it is undeniable that the abundance of 
witty and humorous writers who have made a mark in 
the lighter criticisms of life is the most distinctive charac- 
teristic of the American literature of the last two 
generations. Excluding the highest, the range and 
variety of treatment has been very wide, from the curt, 
extravagant word-play of an “ Artemus Ward,’’ or the 
sagacious fooling of a “Josh Billings,’’ to the serious 
satire of ‘Hosea Biglow,’’ the artful grace and brilliancy 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes and Washington Irving, and 
the richer humanity of the writers of “ The Luck of 
Roaring Camp ”’ and “ Old Creole Days.”’ 

Among such writers, Mr. Clemens, the rumor of 
whose death, unhappily, is not this time “ exaggerated,” 
holds a middle place, and may therefore, in a sense, 
stand as the typical American humorist. In his more 
serious jest-books, ‘Tom Sawyer’’ and ‘“ Huckleberry 
Finn,’’ where boyish adventures are set in the familiar 
wonderland of the great Mississippi shores, “ Mark 
Twain” attains a sort of greatness from the force and 
freshness of the knowledge of human nature he displays. 
In “Innocents Abroad,’’ and his other books of 
“travel,’’ the jests themselves will sometimes crack and 
yield a recoil of unintended folly; the atmosphere of 
feigned solemnity and incessant gibing is apt to pall, 
and, though there are multitudes of really bright and 
sometimes wise sayings, even the slight permanence of 
modern print appears too heavy for their utterance. Here 
we seem to touch the inner truth about this American 
humor. Quiet or effervescent, quick-firing or meander- 
ing, it belongs properly to talk, and not to written 
speech. Spontaneity and the play of present personality 
are of its essence. It is good for this trip only; or, at 
best, for casual repetition: the printed page soon stales 
it and turns it sour. Most of the light American 
“humor ’”’ evidently suffers from this test, and, taken 
seriously as a “ typical product ’’ of American literature, 
has brought the latter into disrepute. Take, for 
example, that audacity of mere exaggeration which 
figures so frequently. Even Lowell can speak of a 
negro “so black that charcoal makes a chalk mark upon 
him.’’ Another wit tells of “a tree so tall that it took 
two men and a boy to see the top of it.’’ In the give- 
and-take of a merry conversation, such sayings are good 
enough ; they may even pass by word of mouth into the 
stock of current jests, but they will not stand the 
printer’s ink. The innumerable little tales which 
depend upon an unexpected finish fall in the same 
category. 

When Artemus Ward, in his anecdotes of the con- 
scription, informs us that “one young man, who was 
draw’d, claimed to be exemp’, because he was the only 
son of a widowed mother, who supported him,’’ the 
solemn attestation of the living voice is needed to carry 
conviction. So it was with “ Mark Twain.’’ His im- 
passive countenance, and his slow drawl of utterance, 
gave a rich vitality to those very sayings which sound 
most vapid in his printed works. For a certain freedom 
and audacity, the habit of verbal embroidery, belongs 
to the ordinary workaday life of America. There is, 
indeed, a baneful habit of collecting and exchanging 
“good stories,” which has degraded political oratory 
from the high level it once held, and has so far invaded 
the pulpit that the ordinary Sunday dinner is apt to be 
seasoned by “the good story parson told this morning.’’ 
One paradoxist, who denied humor to America, cited 
this artificial habit of “ canning stories’’ as proof that 
no free fresh fund of humor was available. But no 
one who knows enough of American life to compare 
it fairly with our own can fail to accord to Americans 
as a people a far keener, more spontaneous, and more 
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general appreciation, not merely for the vulgarly 
comical, but for the humorous-pathetic elements in life. 
It is not, perhaps, easy to account for this quality. 
We are, however, disposed to trace it partly to the 
superior vitality of a well-fed, prospering, and sanguine 
race, moving freely over a large continent, a people 
still retaining some of the pioneer attributes, accus- 
tomed to dea] readily with many novelties of situation, 
and gathering a rich experience of life. Curious and 
social to a high degree, the ordinary American, even 
when narrowly confined in his avocation, gets more 
knowledge of the life around him, and takes more 
interest in his fellows, than the ordinary Englishman, 
and he is far more communicative and more emotional. 
His reflections and his emotions may be, usually are, 
very superficial, but they imply, for all that, a con- 
siderably more complex conscious life than is to be 
found anywhere in Europe. This, at any rate, is true 
of the townsman. He is, therefore, at once more serious 
and more frivolous. He has more material to stir his 
feelings, and more emotions to give out. Life still 
remains for him more of an adventure than for the 
staider Englishman; he combines a quicker observation 
with acuter, though not deep, reflection, and a persistent 
buoyancy of spirit. 

All these characteristics evidently help to make him 
something of a humorist. There is a certain cunning of 
a conquering race in the optimism of America. It has 
what biologists will call a “survival value.’’ A party 
of Americans hung up by the prolonged stoppage of a 
train do not chafe and fume like true-born Britons, but 
are easily diverted by some passing eccentricity of in- 
cident, laughing even at the awkwardness of their 
predicament. So it is with most mishaps, personal or 
general ; there is a natural disposition to seek alleviation 
by finding some quaint aspect. Though the cultivated 
American with his stock of good tales is often tedious, 
it is idle to deny that the ordinary conversation of the 
man in the street is far richer in little turns of 
genuine humor than is the case with us. The zest for 
comedy, indeed, often becomes a dangerous obsession, it 
helps to secure toleration or immunity for all sorts of 
malpractices in politics or business. Only a few years 
ago a New York chief of police was able to continue a 
long career of corruption and inefficiency because of cer- 
tain picturesque characteristics which, by making him a 
target for popular criticism, screened him from the anger 
which would have demanded his dismissal. No people 
“bear up so well’’ against personal losses or public 
perils, and the light-hearted way in which the United 
States can plunge into a Spanish war or a new world- 
policy is a serious menace to its safety and the stability 
of its polity. 

Yet along with this light-heartedness there is a 
certain rectifying quality of sanity, a bedrock of in- 
stinctive wisdom. That these qualities should go to- 
gether ought not to be surprising. Nor is it to an 
American. In this country it has always been uncom- 
monly difficult for us to associate wit even with the 
possibility of wisdom. To this fact the modern connota- 
tion of the word “wit’’ itself is ample testimony. 
Though many of our greatest “ wits’’ have been among 
our sagest counsellors, the reputation of a “ wit’’ has 
nearly always proved fatal to any claims for serious 
consideration. Persistent and obtrusive dulness is recog- 
nised as almost an essential to success in English public 
life. We like jesters to amuse us, but we always dis- 
trust them in what we please to call “ the practical affairs 
of life.’’ It is different in America. The author of 
suceessful comic verses is as likely as any other prominent 
citizen to be sent to London to represent his country. 
A great corporation lawyer gains and does not lose in- 
fluence in business circles because he is known as a spark- 
ling after-dinner speaker, and the reputation of being a 
successful raconteur in the pulpit or on the bench may 
often go far to determine the appointment to a vacant 
judgeship or bishopric. And this, perhaps, is as it 
should be. Certainly the witty writers of America have 
been among its best and discreetest citizens. Some of 
them, like Mr. Lowell and Mr. Hay, have attained well- 
merited reputation as statesmen. None of them, as 





would be the case here, are disqualified from. exercising 
a serious influence upon their countrymen in matters of 
grave moment because of a presumption that wit and 
wisdom grow apart. One of the most searching moral 
indictments of the perils of the aggressive Imperialism, 
to which ill-advisers were striving to commit America 
ten years ago, fell from the pen of the writer of “ The 
Jumping Frog.’’ Such men as Mr. W. D. Howells, 
“Mr. Dooley,’’ and “ Mark Twain’’ rank among the 
best and most earnest political and moral teachers in 
their country, where jest and earnest are not kept in 
watertight compartments. Nor would it ever occur to a 
modern American to make a proverb to announce the 
profound discovery that “there’s many a true word 
spoken in jest.’’ 





THE CONQUERED CAUSE. 


Ir is the tragedy of a conquered cause—the very cause 
that the gods loved not, but Cato loved—and in his 
“Tragedy of Pompey the Great,’’ published by Messrs. 
Sidgwick and Jackson, Mr. John Masefield tells it again. 
We are shown again that vast contention, not for the 
possession, but for the right government of the world. 
In the proper language for drama—in the contemporary 
and even colloquial language of his own time—the 
dramatist brings upon the modern stage those familiar 
figures whose greatness and tragic destinies have always 
impressed the imagination of mankind as something 
superhuman, something that surpassed the limit of our 
nature. We know that, in word, the contention lay 
between Pompey, who from his youth up was habitually 
called the Great, and the Cesar whom there was no need 
ever to call great, but who has given his name to all 
succeeding emperors, and, if he wanted a title for his 
memory, had to be called the God. We can dimly 
picture to ourselves those two Italians, living together 
on the earth at the very crisis of history, sprung from 
the same old and dominating city, bound by close ties 
of friendship, family, and position, both reared on the 
same high plane of culture, both reasonable, sym- 
pathetic, and placable, as the times allowed, and each 
inspired by the same supreme purpose—the direction of 
the world according to his personal will. But behind 
these conspicuous protagonists, we feel on either side 
the stir of mightier workings than themselves. 

“For things that go,’’ says the woman-servant in 
the drama, speaking of Pompey’s soldiers—“ for things 
that go from the prison of a womb to the prison under 
the grass, they’re very proud.’’ ‘“ Your breath will be 
in the wind,” she says, ‘a little noise in the night. 
That’s what you come to, soldiers. Dust, and a noise 
in the trees. Dust, and the windows rattling.’’ For 
nearly two thousand years they have been no more 
than that. And of Cesar she says: “ When you're 
dust, you'll fill a little pot, Cesar, a little metal pot, 
on a shelf.’’ For nearly two thousand years Cesar has 
been no more than that—Cesar, “the complete and 
perfect man,’’ of whom the modern historian writes 
that when barely once in a thousand years a man arises 
who is a king, not merely in name, but in reality— 
when once in a thousand years the historian falls in 
with perfection, he can only be silent regarding it. 
Imperial Cesar’s clay would hardly stop a hole, and 
no one knows to what desert Pompey’s ashes were blown 
from his exiguous pyre of a wherry’s planks, or what 
befell that severed head from which Cesar tearfully 
turned away his eyes. The protagonists, with their 
legions, are dust and a little noise in the night, but 
souls that are made in their image are with us still, 
and the causes in which they strove have never ceased 
their striving for the direction and inheritance of the 
world. 

In his vivid glimpse of the world’s crisis, when all 
history turned upon the fortunes of that animated dust, 
the dramatist does not bring Cesar upon the stage. 
We are made aware of him only through the words of 
his enemies. We are made to feel him as a raw and 
incalculable force. He is “a prize-fighter.’’ He 
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“blind to the glory of Rome ’’ ; he thinks only in terms 
of men and women; his vision of political grandeur is 
a crowd of old soldiers, each with his state-allotment 
of kitchen garden; he is a man of lewd life, with no 
august idea, personal or public; his one military quality 
is audacity. All this we are told; and then we re- 
member how nearly invincible is that one military 
quality of audacity. We hear of him marching on 
Rome with 40,000 men; he crosses the Rubicon with- 
out a pause; he marches light, “ he comes a devil of a 
pace’’; he improvises where others organise. As we 
listen, we think of another raw and incalculable force, 
a man who also was thought blind to his country’s 
glory, having his political vision limited to allotments 
of kitchen garden—a man whose audacity was thought 
to be his one military quality; and we see Cromwell 
charging at Naseby, splitting the enemy in half at 
Preston, crashing against their right at Dunbar, always 
confident, always improvising, trusting to crowning 
mercies, keeping his powder dry, crossing Channels 
without a pause, sweeping out baubles, marching light, 
coming a devil of a pace. Through the parallel we may 
realise something of that incalculable force—something 
of that unmilitary and unpolitical Cesar, who saved 
his army by fighting bareheaded in its front, who never 
hesitated or distrusted his fortune, and who swept out 
the tiresome relics of forms and precedents by his quiet 
order: “Stand aside, sir! My motto is Deeds, not 
Words.”’ 

Over against this invisible figure, so urgent, so un- 
conscionable, always coming a devil of a pace, the 
dramatist reveals the tragic personality whom we might 
almost call the Strafford of Rome. One’s first thought 
is to claim for Strafford the finer intellect, as certainly 
it was the more decisive. The German Mommsen, in 
his idealisation of Cesarian and Germanic Imperialism, 
has accustomed us to think meanly of Pompey. 
“ Pompey,’’ says the historian, “ lacked no condition for 
grasping at the crown, except the first condition of all— 
true kingly courage.’’ Of Pompey he says again that 
he was a good officer, but otherwise of mediocre gifts of 
intellect and of heart. He calls him “an example of 
spurious greatness to which history knows no parallel.”’ 
But the Irish dramatist now creates for us a new and 
a finer claim for the title of Magnus than generalship, or 
the power of grasping crowns. In Pompey he shows us 
that kind of nature which loses and redeems the world. 
He may hesitate, he may err, he may find his trust and 
loyalty continually betrayed, he may be detested by the 
aristocrats whose battles he fights, and thwarted by the 
Senate he serves, he may be deceived in his expectation 
of gratitude, and murdered by the royal creature he 
had made. He is beguiled into all the noble errors of 
Napoleon’s “ idéologue.’’ He trusts in vain to Cesar’s 
love for Rome as he himself conceives her. He refuses to 
employ paid gladiators against his countrymen, though 
he might have held Italy with their strength. He will not 
march to Rome, like Sulla, over Roman corpses. He is 
on the point of yielding to Cato’s persuasion, and appeal- 
ing to Cesar in person to spare Rome another civil war, 
when the news arrives that the Rubicon is crossed. In 
the judgment of Imperialism and the apostles of the 
Superman, at all these points he failed. But the 
— makes appeal to a higher judgment-court than 
theirs. 

Before Pompey’s mind there always gleamed a con- 
straining vision of Rome. Partly it was a traditional 
Rome, slowly extending peace and happiness through the 
Saturnian land—the simple-hearted City of the Hills, 
the farmer’s market-place, the pristine “Senatus 
PopulusQue Romanus,’’ whose very initials, scratched 
on a fallen stone, we cannot read without a moment of 
solemnity. And partly it was the Rome into which 
Numa’s Vestal town and the Latin farms had grown— 
the Rome whose power Pompey himself had extended 
and consolidated, spreading from East to West her broad 
belt of light and law and security, across a black chaos 
of Northern and Southern savagery; sending out her 
ships to all seas and rivers; bearing Roman peace and 
Roman truth with her name. What was to be the 
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future of that Rome whom he thus imagined dealing 
equal rights and equal laws to all the nations and races 
gathered beneath her sheltering protection? Under the 
monarchy that Cesar was preparing, Pompey foresaw a 
Rome subdued to a secret, bloody domination—the prey 
of future Cesars. He foresaw the‘ other evils of 
Imperialism; he knew that the Colonies never really 
became Roman, but remained “ little bad bits of Rome 
planted down in the wilds”; he knew that the army 
was used only as an opportunity for disorderly living, 
and that the hysterical verse of Empire was like “a 
little low mannikin, whose mind strides a war-horse 
because his body strides a stool.’’ But he realised no 
less that vast changes were irresistibly approaching, and 
he felt in Rome a blind turbulent heaving towards free- 
dom. “Rome is inwardly,’”’ he said, “a great demo- 
cratic power, struggling with obsolete laws.”’ 

A noble mind overwhelmed in a noble cause that 
the gods loved not—there lies the very root of tragedy. 
Of late years it has been difficult to appreciate Pompey’s 
greatness. We have thought of him too much as the 
rather passive military representative of an obsolete 
Senate, combined with the slightly querulous purists of 
the stern old Constitution. When we thought of the 
purists, perhaps the image of Lord Courtney rose before 
us; and when we thought of the Senate we saw Lord 
Halsbury marshalling his troop of ennobled brewers, 
bankers, company-directors, and game-shooters upon the 
plains of Runnymede. But Mr. Masefield has restored 
for us the ancient ideal of the Pompey for whom the 
world sorrowed—the man by whose nobleness, in his 
wife Cornelia’s words, all the lamps of the world might 
be kindled. Let us suppose an Englishman of to-day, 
steeped in our country’s history, reverencing the states- 
men of her past, honoring her name as the champion 
of freedom and justice, the implacable foe of cruelty 
and oppression throughout the world, wherever they 
were to be found. Let us suppose him to regard our 
Empire as extending to all the races it includes a com- 
passionate protection for the weak, and an assured 
equality of rights to every color and tongue, and to 
regard our form of government as the collective wisdom 
of a free, enlightened, and honorable people, conducted 
by the most thoughtful and upright minds in the 
kingdom, untainted by a suspicion of self-seeking. Let 
us suppose him, further, raised to high position in the 
State, or in military command, and then discovering, 
not only in his own party or among his opponents, but 
throughout the general population of the country, a 
growing and insistent body of opinion that clutches at 
public life as a means of self-aggrandisement, and at 
Empire as a market for exploitation; that tramples on 
the weak, and is deaf to the cry of the oppressed ; that 
refuses justice to our equal subjects, and folds its hands 
when liberty is being exterminated; that allies itself 
with tyranny out of panic for its skin, and sneers at 
freedom as an obsolescent phrase, and smiles at the heroic 
statesmanship of our past as quixotic sentimentalism. If 
we can stretch our imagination to picture such a man, 
we should have some conception of the tragedy of 
Pompey, as the dramatist has here created it. 

The followers of this imagined patriot might be few, 
but he would say of them as Pompey in the drama says, 
“Those on my side must act like knights of the body- 
guard of God.’’ Of him it would be said, as Pompey 
says, that if he drew back, life would be baser all over 
the world, and though for him, too, the tragedy should 
run its full course of unpopularity and failure and 
treachery and bestial death, he could still use the words 
that Lucan, Pompey’s earliest poet, has put into the 
mouth of his slaughtered hero: “ Happiness, none the 
less, is mine, and no God in heaven can take it from me.”’ 





THE MODERN GHOST. 


THE modern philosopher no longer lies down with 4 
cup of hemlock to debate on immortality and the idea 
of the good. He devotes himself, instead, to a patient, 
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critical enquiry into the alleged facts of thought-trans- 
ference and automatic writing. The discussion has lost 
pitiably in dignity. It may have gained in what science 
would consider of evidential value. The old deductive 
methods, which sought to prove the soul’s immortality 
from its essential idea, or to derive it from the 
necessities of some closely-knit theodicy, may survive 
in the lecture-room. “ Metaphysics,’ said the 
cynic, “is the finding of bad reasons for what we 
believe by instinct, but to find the reasons is itself an 
instinct.’’ It is certain that by such methods no man 
was ever yet brought to believe in immortality, unless, 
indeed, his temperament or his creed already constrained 
him. The new quest for evidence is nothing less than 
a search for objective proof, which will carry conviction, 
as a demonstration in biology or chemistry carries con- 
viction, to men who may hold the most diverse beliefs 
and approach the subject with the most various pre- 
possessions. The attempt, if it should succeed, would, 
in all probability, leave our speculative instincts starved 
and insurgent. It may be that psychical research will 
succeed in confronting us with proof that communica- 
tions have reached the living from the dead which no 
candid mind can reject as fraud or explain away on 
any hypothesis of sub-conscious self-suggestion. We 
may be driven to believe, because we are, at last, not 
bold enough to doubt. But even this stage of con- 
viction would leave us still wondering what might be 
the manner of life of these disembodied minds, un- 
certain whether survival in such a world were prefer- 
able to extinction ; doubtful, even, whether these mani- 
festations implied so much as immortality, or whether 
they were not rather evidence that some poor flame of 
energy gutters with its rushlight glow after the body’s 
death, itself destined to flicker out among the winds 
and storms of an inconceivable Hades. It is no vision 
of Elysian fields that emerges from these hints. It is 
no picture of a blessed life of contemplation. It is, 
if it is anything at all, a ghost-world of bewilderment 
and restlessness, in which the surviving souls may be 
weary and baffled, haunting the scenes of their earthly 
strife, and struggling with one another for the chance 
to communicate with us through a medium’s hand, as 
the shades in Homer jostled and crowded for a chance 
to drink the sacrificial blood. Our intellectual con- 
science may constrain us to examine the evidence for 
such an immortality as this. It is all material for 
psychology, like the records of the madhouse and the 
facts about hysteria. But no passion, no yearning to 
believe, would constrain a sane mind to accept this 
evidence. The peace of the grave would be preferable 
to the troubled life of these modern ghosts. 

The course of these recent inquiries, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge traces it for us in “The Survival of Man”’ 
(Methuen), undoubtedly brings us nearer to an 
empirical acceptance of the possibility of communica- 
tions from the dead. We say, advisedly, “ an empirical 
acceptance,’’ for we question whether any fact is ever a 
fact until it is understood. Now, in all these researches 
we are dealing as yet with nothing but bare facts. There 
is as yet no groundwork of understanding, no rough 
draft of any possible theory. From the plain, and now 
almost commonplace, phenomenon of thought-trans- 
ference to the mysteries of prediction and the communica- 
tions of the dead, nothing whatever is understood. It 
is wise to remember that where nothing is understood 
it may well be that everything is misunderstood. One 
set of facts, however, do stand apart from the whole 
disturbing series as definitely established. It is only a 
quite Philistine and unreasoning scepticism which would 
now doubt the broad facts which are labelled with the 
question-begging names of clairvoyance and thought- 
transference. There are now in the dossiers of the 
Psychical Research Society authenticated cases in- 
numerable, which make it certain that some minds can 
receive impressions which are veridical of happenings 
that simultaneously befall those dear to them even at 
a great distance. Illness, accident, and, above all, sudden 
death, are perhaps the most common occasions of these 
mysterious impressions. A mother in London sees her 





sailor son drowned across the Atlantic, or a son in South 
Africa hears the dying words of his mother in Northum- 
berland. The easiest, and perhaps the only, means of 
explaining these experiences is to assume the possibility 
of some means of communication between minds which 
can overleap distance. But whether it is due to hyper- 
zsthesia, or whether it is sensuous at all, what part 
conscious will plays in it, and what bodily function is 
involved in it—this we do not know. Our wonder is, in 
a sense, allayed when we discover that analogous pheno- 
mena can be induced in trivial ways by experiment. 
The number of “sensitives’’ who can succeed as 
“ thought-readers ’’ (a question-begging name), reproduce 
diagrams which are hidden from them, or “ guess”’ 
cards or numbers, with a percentage of errors which 
quite excludes the possibility of chance, is apparently 
fairly large. No self-respecting person who has read with 
any care the records of the countless experiments which 
have now been made by competent and sceptical students 
would care to suggest to-day that any sort of fraud, or 
self-deception, or collusion, can explain these phenomena, 
which have often been produced between persons totally 
unknown to each other. “Second sight’’ is an estab- 
lished, and not exactly rare, gift. The process is probably 
“ thought-transference,’’ and in some way, which 
may or may not be sensuous, implies the “ reading ’’ of 
one mind by another. 

In this ground-work of curious, but quite normal, 
facts, lie the reasons which make it worth while to con- 
sider the hypothesis that we have, in the spoken or 
written utterances of sensitive mediums, communications 
from departed, but surviving, spirits. Assume as an 
hypothesis that the soul does survive, and there is nothing 
more improbable in the suggestion that it may com- 
municate in this way with the living than there is in 
the fact (hardly open now to doubt) that the living may 
communicate at a distance, under rare and exceptional 
conditions, with each other. Sir Oliver Lodge’s book 
is primarily an examination of the mass of facts which 
make for the adoption of this hypothesis. The “ sensi- 
tive,’ on whose utterances or writings during trance he 
chiefly relies, is Mrs. Piper, an American lady, whose 
revelations have been for a generation subjected to the 
most careful analysis by the most sceptical experts. Her 
communications purport to come from the dead. They 
are often confused and difficult to decipher, as though 
the use of this spiritual telephone were not yet easy or 
habitual. They contain little that is interesting in 
itself, and much that is trivial. But Sir Oliver Lodge 
points out that it is precisely by the trivial and vulgar 
details that we do in daily life identify each other. 
Pedants used to laugh at Euripides for his recognition 
scenes. But it is the wart and the mole that count when 
we hesitate to identify a long-lost friend. There is also 
a certain percentage of error, and a good many half- 
truths which look like happy guesses. There remains, 
however, a residuum which has an evidential value. The 
surviving spirits, if such they are, do show an 
acquaintance with the facts about their own and their 
friends’ lives in these communications, which Mrs. Piper 
could not herself have obtained by normal means; and 
which she could not, in some instances, have read from 
the minds of those present at the séance. This is not a 
satisfactory proof of survival, nor would it be conclusive, 
even if it were carried much farther. Admit that Mrs. 
Piper is reading some mind, or that her hand is 
“controlled ’’ by some mind, and the possibility still 
remains that she gleans her facts by fishing among the 
thoughts and memories of living persons, including those 
who are not present at the séance. Other “ sensitives” 
can perform that feat, without involving the dead, with 
just the mixture of error and success which her “ spirit ”’ 
communications show. A dead brother, A, in the presence 
of a living brother, B, will reveal, through Mrs. Piper, 
some trifling fact about their childhood which B has 
forgotten or never knew. Weeks afterwards it is dis- 
covered that a third brother, C, who was all the while 
some hundreds of miles away from the séance, can corro- 
borate the fact. The thing then is a true revelation. 
But we must not conclude that the dead A revealed it. 
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Mrs. Piper may have gleaned it either from the sub- 
merged memories of B, or from the more vivid recollec- 
tions of the distant C. The easiest hypothesis is certainly 
that the dead A was present. We are not entitled to 
reject it. We are not compelled to accept it. 

More interesting are the odd series of facts which 
the enquirers label “ cross-correspondences.’”” Two 
mediums, who are writing automatically on the same 
day, and at a distance, reproduce, in their script, details 
which refer to or complement each other, and purport 
to come from the same spirit. Here, say the believers, 
is clear evidence that the spirits are actively trying to 
communicate with us, to overcome our scepticism, to 
signal to us with a sort of cipher which shall show 
their sign-manual in the writings of the automatists. 
Let us take this curious example. A lady, Mrs. Forbes, 
who has the gift of automatic writing, receives a message 
which purports to come from her dead son, Talbot. It 
says that he must now leave her, as he was looking 
for another sensitive, in order that she may obtain 
corroboration of her own writing. On the same day, 
Mrs. Verrall, at a distance, writing automatically, wrote 
of a fir-tree planted in a garden, and signed her script 
with a drawing of a sword and a suspended bugle. 
This, it seems, was the badge of Talbot Forbes’s regi- 
ment, and in Mrs. Forbes’s garden were fir-trees grown 
from seed which her son had sent to her. These facts, 
we are told, were unknown to Mrs. Verrall. This 
“ eross-correspondence ’’ is a type of many which have 
occurred, the commonest form being the breaking off 
of a “ message’’ in one medium’s script, which is con- 
tinued in another. Neither half is intelligible alone. 
The two halves make sense when they are put together. 
One is reminded of the old plan for defeating letter- 
thieves, by sending the halves of a torn bank- 
note in different envelopes. 

To Sir Oliver Lodge this evidence seems all but 
conclusive. Our own scepticism—possibly because 
we do not so fully know the facts—is more 
robust. Surely there are other possible and prob- 
able explanations. The whole subject of auto- 
matic writing must be considered—as he fails in this 
book to do—in connection with the general study of the 
sub-conscious self and the uncanny facts of multiple per- 
sonality. It may be a submerged, a self-conscious, self 
which controls the pencil and indites the messages. 
These “ selves,’’ as they have been studied by Richet 
and others, are often dramatically gifted, and sometimes 
mischievous. They are quite capable of playing in the 
entranced brain of a sensitive the ré/e of adead son. And 
if that be so, what more likely than that the sub- 
conscious self of Mrs. Verrall, writing automatically, 
read the thoughts of the subconscious self of Mrs. Forbes 
and reproduced its musings, in which the fir tree and 
the regimental badge would naturally have figured? 
Or, again, if fragments of the same message appear in 
different scripts under conditions which make collusion 
improbable, we must not rush to the conclusion that a 
spirit has done it. It is against the subtler collusion by 
means of thought-transference between the mediums 
themselves that we must watch. The second “ sensitive ’’ 
who continued the message may all the while have been 
reading the thoughts, not of a ghost, but of the 
first “ sensitive.’’ We shrink, we confess, from accept- 
ing the idea of an “astral plane’’ (if that is its name), 
in which spirits are constantly moving from one medium 
to another, as bees flit among the flowers. Much more 
probable is the hypothesis of frequent inter-communica- 
tion through telepathy between the subconscious and 
partially independent secondary personalities of the 
mediums themselves. The theory that the spirits are 
dictating messages is certainly the straight, the simple, 
hypothesis, and it fits the facts. The savage who 
believed that the cocoanut fell because it was bewitched, 
and that the wind moved because it was a spirit, might 
also have claimed that he had chosen the easiest 
hypothesis. Nothing to our thinking has been proved. 
But more than ever the psychology of hysteria and the 
subconscious self clamors for patient study. 





THE STYLE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


THE story may be apocryphal, but it is told of a well- 
known poet that his wife, coming one morning into 
his study, set him to read a portion of Scripture, and 
that his son coming in a little later and finding him 
so engaged, the poet said, “ My boy, you should always 
read the Bible; there’s nothing like it for your style.’’ 

There is a great deal in what the poet so un- 
expectedly said. The Authorised Version is the work 
of no man; its history is one of growth from rendering 
to rendering. Each had its own associations of sacred 
memories, and each came nearer, in its turn, to the 
speech and mind of the English people, on which each, 
in turn, reacted. Little by little the Bible and the 
English language had their full effect on each other, 
moulding, purifying, and inspiring. So that, at last, 
our Authorised Version is not strictly the work of King 
James’s revisers; it represents the general consensus of 
the English people. The quaint, the accidental, the 
pedantic elements have been corrected away, till the 
volume is, one might say, English beyond any other 
book, everybody’s English. The Biblical scholar can 
recognise at a glance in a hundred places, no doubt, 
the Hebrew or the Greek behind the rendering, but 
the whole does not read like a translation.* Even to 
those who read the Greek Testament freely enough, 
the Authorised Version is more essentially the Word 
of God—it comes nearer home, its words are instinct 
with more beauty, and carry more association; there 
are chords of sympathy within us which the Greek 
speech of common life in Roman Asia will not readily 
make vibrate, but which respond in an instant to the 
simpler and nobler speech of the generations that made 
our Reformation. It is in such language that God and 
Nature speak to us—in words that need no dictionary, 
for the meaning of which we need no papyrus fragments 
to enlighten us. 

What the language of the English Bible can do 
for those who will read it with feeling and surrender 
we know from the books of John Bunyan and the 
speeches of John Bright. Indeed, if a man of letters 
hopes to reach the hearts of his fellow-countrymen, he 
will learn in the Bible the way to do it. “ As a woman 
over-curiously trimmed is to be mistrusted, so is a 
speech,’’ said Robinson of Leyden, and we stil! think 
so. It is the minor poets who embroider their phraseo- 
logy; the greater use language as simple as their 
thoughts, and find in it a vehicle sufficient for all they 
have that is noble, deep, and eternal. In a day when 
papers and publishers thrust upon us each October some 
entirely new genius, the poet’s advice is sound: “ My 
boy, you should always read the Bible; there’s nothing 
like it for your style.”’ To train a taste for pure 
English, there is, indeed, nothing like it. The old 
practice of reading the daily portion is an education 
in itself, quite apart from the religious value of it. 
When the simple pleasantry of setting a man or woman 
to search for some strange phrase in “the third verse 
of the second of Hezekiah ’’ is so fatally effective, even 
with reading people, one feels that we are running 


some risk of being cut off from the great element of 


inheritance, which, in every race, is the first condition 
of culture. “A good head and a good inheritance” 
are what Goethe said a poet needed. What becomes of 
us and our literature, when the factor he means by 
inheritance grows so frail and faint? 

But we may go further, for the seven generations 
of translators did not create the style of the English 
Bible by deliberately thinking of it, nor did the original 
writers give them great models in any such spirit. No 
one would readily call Paul and Isaiah great stylists, 
but they are masters of the great style, none the less, 
and it is not to be mastered by other methods than 
theirs. To take the age of Paul, we find men of letters 
dominated more and more by a passion for style, for 
exquisite phrase, and delicate rhythm. In general, they 
achieved what they sought with such care. The varia- 


~ * Professor Moulton says exactly the opposite of this. 
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tion of consonants, the purity of vowels, the deliberate 
selection of noun and verb, and, aboye all, the balance 
that makes a sentence carry itself, and the assonance 
that stamps the thought unforgettably upon the mind— 
all these arts of writing they knew and they practised 
with extraordinary cunning and success. Yet their 
works are dead, with one exception. 

The greatest contemporary authority on the prose- 
writing of antiquity, Norden, in his ‘“ Kunstprosa,’’ 
remarks how vividly some of Paul’s chapters stand out 
in this wilderness of studied failures. In the 8th of 
Romans and the 13th of I. Corinthians, his ear catches 
again the note that made the great literature of Greece. 
How came it there? and how did the Authorised Version 
come to keep it, when by careful attention to participles 
and aorists it is so easy to destroy every vestige of 
life in the most living of Greek authors? 

The truth is familiar enough, that style comes from 
within. That beauty is skin-deep is a proverb that 
has itself been called skin-deep. Complexion and 
the bright eye come from within, from health of system, 
and even then the real beauty implies something more— 
some health and freedom of spirit, faculties of love and 
insight that are more deeply rooted and native than 
any health of body, and harder to acquire. So with 
style, the roots are within and out of sight. “ What is 
to move the heart must come from the heart,’’ Goethe 
said. The first thing is to let the thought have its 
own words; give it others, and it is David in Saul’s 
armor, a certain prey for the Philistine. But let it 
alone to find its own words, and it will reach them, 
and then it is free and master of all its powers. The 
language must be “ inevitable,’’ as Wordsworth put it, 
and then the thought has its way. And then, too, we 
can see what it is, and it will do battle on its own 
account, never to fall but before another thought of 
greater force and truth. If a man will let his thought 
clothe itself, there is no limit to what depths and heights 
of truth he may reach, for in this process thought clears 
and purifies itself—grows stronger, and sheds false and 
accidental elements—and gets into the atmosphere of 
truth. And when it comes forth, it comes with a music 
that is a pledge of its truth, with a gladness that wins 
and captures belief. When Spenser drew Una, who is 
Truth, with “a sunshinie face,’’ he knew well what he 
was doing. 

Spenser’s allegory may help us still further, for it 
was not till the Red Cross Knight had been set free from 
Pride and from Falsehood, Pride’s ally, till he had 
suffered and bled for Truth, that he saw Truth in all her 
beauty. When we find Truth with all its music and 
sunshine in the words of a poet or a religious teacher— 
when his style is strong and pure with the simplicity and 
power of great music—we may be sure it is no accident, 
no happy gift of chance; he has fought and suffered, he 
has been set free from Pride and Falsehood, and with 
the simple and penitent surrender of the Red Cross 
Knight, he has given himself to the service of Truth and 
conquered for her, and seen her without her veil—“ the 
sunshinie face.’’ Such a sight once reached, a man’s 
own face is transfigured. 

Does it seem that we have strayed very far from 
the Bible? Or is it clear that, when Isaiah and Paul 
can speak as they do, their style itself ought to tell us 
where they have been, and what company they have 
kept? “ Truth-loving Isaiah ” is a phrase which Clement 
of Alexandria uses. The great style comes from the 
great heart, and if we have anything of the open heart 
ourselves, the great style will take us straight back to 
the great heart, and that is what real literature does 
for us. It takes us into the very sanctuary of a great 
man’s spirit, and makes us see as he sees, feel as he 
feels—trains us to independent sight and independent 
feeling—and sets us free from pride and falsehood, and 
brings us face to face with the truth that makes life 
a real thing, full of power and happiness. 

_ The real “sublime,” Longinus said, gives the soul 
wings; it soars on high with a pulse of gladness and 
gaiety, and is as pleased with what it reads as if it had 
itself given it birth, 





This is true of all real literature. And how true it 
is of the Bible we shall find out if we only read it with 
the honest surrender of mind that we give to all great 
work in literature and in art and in music, and in life 
itself. 





Short Studies. 


THE FELLAH. 


Deep in the Egyptian’s heart is a passionate longing 
to own, and till, the soil. He regards, without envy, 
the multifarious occupations and amusements of Europe, 
content, if he is left in peace, to devote himself to 
agriculture. Effendi and fellah, alike, babble of crops 
from infancy; an early training which permits them 
in after-life to know intuitively the market price of 
any cereal. This community of taste, doubtless, is 
responsible for the conventional impression that the 
Egyptian lacks individuality; and the cautious reserve 
with which the friendly advances of a stranger are 
received does not tend to dispel that delusion. Super- 
ficial observers compliment the native upon his patient 
endurance, and then hastily pass to some more attrac- 
tive subject. But the fellah has a very definite per- 
sonality, although anxiety lest its display should lead 
to interference in his life often induces him to conceal 
its presence. Few races share his genius for hospitality. 
There is no Poor Law in Egypt; no need for one, since 
death from starvation is unknown. Charity, as the 
West interprets this virtue, casts some slur upon the 
recipient. But here, in Egypt, the poor possess a 
traditionary right to the alms of their more fortunate 
neighbor; and shameless would be he who refused to 
give from his abundance. Nor is this duty confined 
solely to the rich. As I take my evening walk along 
some straggling field-path, a greybeard, carrying a 
matchlock of antiquated pattern, steps forward and 
greets me. He is the ghafir, or watchman, of the 
cotton-field on my left. I return his salutation, and 
he bids me rest awhile. Then, producing a little bat- 
tered brass pot, and kindling a few dried stalks, he 
proceeds to boil coffee. Carefully watching the tiny 
fire, he pours the muddy beverage into a cracked cup, 
and invites me to drink. Perhaps he is not ill-pleased 
that I decline; but no medieval knight possessed a finer 
sense of hospitality than does this poor ghafir, struggling 
through life on a monthly wage of sixty piastres. 

I continue to stroll, until my attention is attracted 
by a shout from a field on my right. I raise my eyes, 
and perceive a fellah scrutinising me curiously. The 
Egyptian is inquisitive within the narrow limits of his 
own environment. My past life, and my aims for the 
future, are matters without interest to my friend in the 
distant field. But since I have been projected, so to 
say, into his Cosmos, I become, for the moment, an 
object of importance to him. He regards me stead- 
fastly for a few seconds. Then he calls, ‘“‘ Good day, O 
gentleman.’’ I reply to his greeting, and stop. ‘“ Where 
are you going?’’ he asks. “I’m walking to such and 
such a village.’’ ‘“‘ Whatever for?”’ he demands, with 
an air of being ready to accept any reasonable excuse. 
Now experience has taught me that this simple question 
will entail much explanation on my part. That anyone 
should walk for pleasure is incomprehensible to a fellah. 
Of course, I can pretend to misunderstand the remark, 
and continue my exercise. But I have neither the heart 
nor the inclination to take refuge in this evasion. More- 
over, the vivid green of the young cotton plants is 
assuming a deeper tone at the bidding of the setting sun, 
and the color transformation holds my eyes; so I am 
not indisposed to halt to enjoy the picture. I reply, “ My 
digestion is not happy.’’ This statement is sufficiently 
unexpected to be repeated to Ibrahim, who is working 
in an adjoining field. He, also, has ceased his toil, in 
order to watch (for me, at least, he cannot hear) the 





discussion. His own voice, however, falls clearly on 
my ear. “Tell the gentleman, O Muhamed, to take 
medicine.’”” “QO Muhamed, I have no medicine, and 
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no Hakim to give me any,” I interject. ‘No matter,” 
says Muhamed, encouragingly, “ drink tea to-night.’’ I 
shake my head, “ Tea to my stomach is like meat to a 
camel.’’ Ibrahim, having caught this answer, leaves 
his work, and joins Muhamed. Evidently my situation 
is more critical than he imagined. “ But why do you 
not ride, O gentleman?’ “A great Hakim in Inghil- 
terra has instructed me to walk for the sake of my body’s 
health.’’ The two look at one another in astonishment. 
Truly these Inglezi are mad. But at this moment a 
mounted policeman approaches, and, recognising me, 
pulls up, and salutes. I have become again an official, 
or two friends hastily betake themselves to their 
work. 

To a man, taciturn himself by nature, the fellah is 
good company on a walk. Sometimes as I stride along, 
I hear the sound of footsteps behind me, I glance over 
my shoulder, and observe that I have a companion. 
Some fellah, returning to his village, is glad enough to 
walk with me; for twilight is on us, and in a few 
minutes, innumerable afrits, or supernatural beings, will 
be abroad to pursue belated wayfarers with féarful 
temptations. So he pads on, two paces in rear, accom- 
modating his steps to mine; a ghostly companion, be- 
fitting the silent road on which we are travelling. On 
other occasions, I myself join a shepherd taking ad- 
vantage of the cool morning air to drive his flock to 
some distant district. Accustonied to solitude, he 
evinces neither desire nor dislike for my company. 
Presently noon arrives, and the flock grows weary. Jam 
pastor umbras cum grege languido rivumque fessus 
yguertt. A shady halting place is found, and the tired 
sheep lie down, while their master breaks his fast upon 
a cake of Indian corn. I offer him a cigarette. He 
smokes it meditatively, as one who has many things to 
ponder over. Then he produces, from some hiding place 
on his person, a native flageolet, from which he will pipe 
a thin, but quaint, melody, strangely suggestive of 
nomad life. But the moment arrives, when we must 
part. “God be with you, O gentleman,’’ he says, as he 
steps off. I wave my hand in adieu, and soon he and 
his charges are lost to sight in a little cloud of dust. 

During my rambles through the remote districts of 
Egypt, I meet with no discourtesy. The sun-hat guard- 
ing my head, and the gaiters encasing my nether limbs, 
must surely savor of eccentricity to the fellah, accus- 
tomed to apparel of greater freedom. But he accepts 
my personal appearance with the placidity which he 
extends to matters not concerning him immediately. I 
am not bothered to distribute largesse, and children do 
not throw stones after me. Cases, no doubt, occur when 
the stranger mistakes the abrupt manners of villagers 
for acts of intentional rudeness, or their inquisitive 
questions for insults to his person. But further experi- 
ence of these simple folk teaches that intention to offend 
is rarely harbored in their hearts. 

They are a frugal and contented race, if left to 
their own devices. Such economic aspirations as they 
possess are confined to a desire for a form of govern- 
ment which taxes lightly and provides water bounti- 
fully. A dishonest and tyrannical Omda (head man of 
a village) can make the lives of his subjects exceedingly 
unhappy; and no weightier duty rests upon the ad- 
ministrators of Egypt than the wise selection of these 
authorities. Village feeling, at the time of such an 
election, runs high. The candidates are summoned to 
appear before a local commission, assembled at the 
provincial headquarters. They are tall, well-featured 
men, wearing loose robes of a sombre hue, which matches 
well with the solemnity of their faces. The choice soon 
narrows itself to two, each the representative of rival 
families. Fervent appeals to heaven for justice, and 
for the favor of the commission, fill the air. Pande- 
monium reigns, and the president orders the room to 
be cleared. The commission deliberates, and makes its 
selection. The hubbub outside suddenly ceases, and 
the candidates re-enter. 

When the decision is announced, a gloomy silence 
descends upon the defeated party. One ancient sheikh 
alone lifts his voice, crying, “O men of Egypt, is this 
justice?’’ But he is hustled from the room, before he 





can pursue his criticisms. Presently, from the window, 
I watch both factions mount their donkeys, and ride 
off in company. The hatchet is not buried, but re 
criminations are temporarily suspended. A new situa- 
tion has arisen, and the Omda-elect has yet to show 
his hand. So the village settles down to its wonted 
occupations. But one morning the Omda awakes to 
find that some of his young cotton has been uprooted 
during the night. He is furious to realise that not 
even his own property is immune from attack. So the 
word is passed round his adherents that retaliation must 
be made. A few nights later the crops of the leader 
of the malcontents are pulled up. In this way war is 
declared, and, in self-defence, the few neutrals of the 
village have to take sides. Presently a man is killed, 
and the enmity between the parties grows more bitter. 

Islam, as a religion, seems powerless to heal these 
internecine feuds. It is a strange faith, in which the 
ethical has been submerged in the ritual. The severity 
of the latter renders its practice inconvenient to the 
wealthier classes, and the fast of Ramazan is often 
ignored by them. But the fellah holds firmly to the 
stern creed of his forefathers. He is no fanatic at 
heart; for Copts and he live in villages upon terms of 
perfect amity. But in his public observance of the 
daily prayers he sets a noble example to men of other 
religions. As the sun prepares for its descent at even- 
tide, statuesque figures rise silently from the field. 
With their backs to the glowing sun, and their faces 
turned in the direction of the Holy City, they stand 
rigidly erect for a moment, and then sink to Mother 
Earth in profound obeisance to their Maker. The 
water-buffaloes graze quietly, awaiting patiently the 
completion of these acts of homage. Suddenly darkness 
falls, and blots the picture from my view. 

P. G. Excoop. 





Hetters to the Edttor. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I venture to suggest that the practice which has 
grown up, during the last few weeks especially, of intro 
ducing the Crown into the constitutional conflict now 
raging is strongly to be deprecated. One sees in platform 
speeches and in the Press all sorts of assertions and sur- 
mises as to what the Crown will do or not do, may do or 
ought to do, in certain eventualities, none of which have 
arisen, and many of which, it is safe to say, never will arise. 
Your own columns (see pp. 108, 112, 113 of issue April 23rd) 
aie scarcely free from this new aspect of political con- 
troversy. On the very first day of this Session the Prime 
Minister declared it to be the bounden duty of statesmen 
to keep the Sovereign outside the political arena. Everyone 
who realises that which the very words Constitutional 
Monarchy imply will see the reason, and that this duty 
is not confined to “statesmen,’’ whatever that word may 
be taken to mean. In this great constitutional struggle 
(and its magnitude is even yet hardly appreciated in some 
quarters), those who are resolved to secure “the undivided 
authority of the House of Commons over finance and its 
predominance in legislation,” because it is the House of 
Commons, should surely be the last to lay themselves open to 
the suspicion which reiterated allusions to the Crown are 
apt to give rise to. The convinced and sober, but resolute, 
judgment and will of the electorate is, and can be, the only 
sure foundation for the full triumph of the representative 
principle. 

What is needed now and all along is surely a clear 
and simple issue, and concentration thereupon. All talk 
about “ reconstruction’? of the Lords, suggestions about 
“ Referendum,” and other more or less fantastic schemes quite 
alien to the political condition, which has come down to us, 
surely only invited that confusion and dissipation of energy 
which is fatal in a great battle. We may trust the Oppo 
sition to cloud the issues; indeed, Mr. Balfour has frankly 
declared their intention in this respect, 
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It was an unerring Parliamentary instinct which led 
the Irish Nationalist Party to declare at the very outset 
of the Session: that for them there would be no “ balloting 
for Bills or Notices of Motion”; that for them there was 
one issue, and one only. No doubt, that may have been 
too great a self-denying ordinance to Members (some of 
them just entering the House) full of knowledge of great 
social problems and consumed with zeal and energy to settle 
them. But as the battle has been joined in the House, it 
has become more and more evident that the Constitutional 
issue absorbs and overshadows every other question, and 
that until it has received its settlement no political or social 
reforms worth speaking of can be dealt with by satisfactory 
legislation. So I doubt not it will be in the country. As 
a matter of fact, where the issue was made predominant and 
vital in January, there the forces of progress triumphed.— 
Yours, &c., Joun E. Exuts. 

April 27th, 1910. 


{If the power of the Crown can alone settle this question, 
how can reference to it be kept out of the discussion ?—Eb., 
NatTION. } 





A SINGLE CHAMBER PLUS A REFERENDUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—The phrase, “ We must have a Second Chamber,” 
is not by any means confined to the ill-educated and ill- 
informed. It is the almost unanimous sentiment of the 
Peers, a majority of the Commons, and even a minority of 
a Reform Cabinet. Only the Labor Party possess the per- 
spicuity and courage to disclaim any necessity for that 
branch of the Constitution. 

The title of demos to crystallise free-will into Acts of 
Parliament is not denied by any of the political parties ; 
indeed, all with one accord proclaim that to be their special 
mission. If so, there need be no barrier interposed between 
electors and representatives, no competing authority outside 
the popular assembly. 

In a democratic constitution a Second Chamber has no 
logical status. If elected by adult suffrage—as the popular 
body ought—it would be but a duplicate, and the effect an 
unnecessary expansion of the aggregate membership. If 
by any other known device, it would be to some extent 
privileged, less representative, and thus adverse to the 
popularly elected body. If assigned a subordinate place 
by the Constitution, it would be superfluous ; if a controlling 
one, then, as in the present case, the representative Assembly 
would be set at naught. Indeed, it is because of control 
that the privileged classes who use it put forth such 
Herculean efforts to retain the Second Chamber unimpaired. 
Those who would limit the Veto by admitting the necessity 
for a Second Chamber give away half their case. Conversely, 
those who advocate a “strong and efficient ’’ House of Lords 
can be no true friends of democracy. Rather do they hope 
that by advocating innocuous reform and raising the issue 
of a one-chamber against a two-chamber Parliament, the 
electorate may be unwittingly induced to vote for “use and 
wont.” 

The main pretext for retaining such an anomaly is “ the 
prevention of hasty and ill-considered legislation.” But 
that theory is not supported by the Statute Book, the efforts 
of the Commons being mainly directed to expunging class 
legislation. Almost a century has been devoted to read- 
justment of the franchise, a full half to the removal of 
sectarian disabilities, and a similar period to self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, without achieving finality for either. A 
supplementary reason is found in the House of Lords not 
being subject to the exigencies of election, and thereby 
becoming more intelligent interpreters of the opinion of 
the constituencies. And, to crown all, it is by way of 
apology admitted that the sovereignty of the people will 
in the end prevail. To the more astute analyst the Second 
Chamber must appear a travesty of representative govern- 
ment, and he may ironically inquire how an irresponsible 
can transcend a representative Assembly, how it is that 
the people cannot be trusted at the beginning ? 

While hasty legislation can hardly be accounted to an 
Assembly of such dilatory procedure and numerous stages for 
registering objections as the House of Commons, it is quite 
feasible that a measure might become law without a con- 
sensus of the electorate. Shorter Parliaments could only 





be ameliorative, but the referendum provides a complete 
remedy. The only difficulty lies in allocating the power 
of initiation. Lord Salisbury desiderated the Upper House, 
and Lord Lansdowne has followed his advice. The Swiss 
Constitution awards it co-equally to either of the two Houses 
and a fixed proportion of the electorate. But to preserve 
the democratic cast it should rest with the constituencies 
and them alone. 

On the issues involved in this crisis the country cannot 
be too well informed. It seems incomprehensible that the 
referendum should have been so little discussed and so 
timidly advocated. There is little doubt but that the Lords 
will at the outset reject even a modified limitation of their 
Veto and direct, the attention of the electors to the pseudo- 
reforms of Lord Rosebery. Nevertheless, Ministers must 
call on the Sovereign to exercise his prerogative, and then 
the time will have arrived for conference and possible agree- 
ment. A General Election each time the Lords reject a Bill 
is inadmissible ; the creation of new peers to correct the 
blunders of the old, only more farcical. Not only would the 
referendum prevent catch dissolutions, but obviate the 
necessity for shorter Parliaments. Nor could the Lords well 
object to extension of the use of a weapon they confess is 
not yet sheathed. Rosebery, Balfour, and Monteagle have 
publicly approved, and though the Cabinet Ministers now 
see difficulties, they may further on discover how they are 
to be surmounted. A Second Chamber is inconsistent 
with modern progress, and, like the Sovereign, must either 
surrender its objectionable powers or submit to demolition. 
A Single Chamber plus the Referendum is in complete 
harmony with democracy and abreast of all modern require- 
ments.—Yours, &c., Joun McCuttocu. 

Portpatrick, April 25th, 1910. 





THE BLUE BIRD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—“ For Maeterlinck,’’ writes Mrs. Rhys in your 
last issue, “ woman is her sex; strip her of that, and what 
remains? Vanity, a passion for sugar-sticks, cowardice, 
physical and moral; and, by implication, the qualities of 
the conventional cat.”’ 

This is a tremendous indictment to draw up against a 
playwright on the strength of a single character (that of a 
tiny girl-child) in a single play; and, so that Mrs. Rhys 
may obtain a less inaccurate notion of Maeterlinck’s views 
on women, I would venture to refer to the following works, 
among others: “Monna Vanna,’”’ “Joyzelle,’’ and _ the 
charming study entitled “ Portrait of a Lady”’ in “The 
Double Garden.’”’ These are all works with which she is 
obviously unacquainted. And she would also, I think, be 
interested in Mme. Leblanc-Maeterlinck’s essay on “The 
Later Heroines of Maurice Maeterlinck,’”’ which appeared 
in the “Fortnightly Review’’ for January last.—Yours, 
&e., ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. 

9, Cheltenham Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 

April 25th, 1910. 


To the’ Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The letter of Mrs. Grace Rhys in your last issue 
certainly calls for some reply, and I hope you will allow me 
a little space in which to make just one or two comments. 

In the first place, I would point out that many of the 
boy’s “striking and intelligent questions,’ and, indeed, 
much of his general attitude of bravery and self-assertive- 
ness, are in response to a feeling that that is how he ought 
to act. For instance, he challenges Dame Night, not, 
perhaps, because he really feels very courageous, but because 
he realises that he is representing “ Man,” and that, there- 
fore, he has a right to have what he demands. If M. 
Maeterlinck’s play is a subtle presentment at all, it is a 
subtle presentment, so far as the boy, at least, is con- 
cerned, of the power of the “ought’’ to influence and 
stimulate conduct. 

Your correspondent asserts that Maeterlinck has pre- 
sented the “conventional’’ boy.’’ Whether he has done 
that or not, I cannot believe that that was his intention or 
his object. He wished to produce, not merely the popular 
“boy,’’ but to use the boy as a symbol of the resourceful, 
aggressive and progressive, questioning and conquering 
spirit in Man. And it may well be that woman is fond of 
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such a “conventional boy,’’ precisely because he is in that 
way typical of the essential characteristics of the race. 

As for the concluding paragraph of Mrs. Rhys’s letter, 
it is quite beyond the scope of the play. She says :— 

“For Maeterlinck, woman is her sex; strip her of that, 
and what remains? Vanity, a passion for sugar-sticks, 
cowardice, physical and moral. . . .” 

This may or may not be true of Maeterlinck’s general 
attitude—that is quite another question from that now 
being discussed—but it is not true of Maeterlinck within 
the limits of “ The Blue Bird.”—Yours, &c., 

M. MittEr. 

London, E.C., April 26th, 1910. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Will you allow me, in my turn, a little space in 
which to express my wonder that Maeterlinck’s slight and 
graceful play should call forth such serious criticism as 
that contained in Mrs. Rhys’s letter? 

It seems to me that many clever people have stumbled 
over “The Blue Bird,’’ simply for want of a little common 
sense. From the first we have heard mourning over the 
way poor Pussy is treated in the play, and now here is 
another grievance brought forward—the timidity and com- 
parative insignificance of little Mytyl. Surely Maeterlinck 
would smile if he could hear Mrs. Rhys crediting him with 
having set out to extract and exhibit the ideal beauty of 
all the common things of life (including, among others, 
bread and sugar!) Would he not say: “My dear, good 
lady, when I took the cat as the villain of my piece, and 
the dog as the children’s champion, when I made fun of 
bread and sugar, I had no more idea of extracting and 
exhibiting the ideal beauty of these creatures and com- 
modities than Uncle Remus had, in his famous negro 
stories, of extracting and exhibiting the ideal beauty of 
Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox. The thing is a fairy play, 
madam, not a moral or psychological treatise, and next 
time I do a similar piece of work, I shall be most happy 
to make my Tytyl a little coward and my Mytyl as bold as 
4 lioness, if that will please you.” 

As Madame Georgette Leblanc has told us, her husband 
wrote “The Blue Bird’’ simply “pour s’amuser,’’ and, 
indeed, without this assurance, anyone who knows the 
superb figure of Monna Vanna would, I should have 
thought, have seen at once that here we have a phantasy, 
free and playful, woven certainly round the old theme of 
the search after happiness, but only meant to delight us 
by its poetry and imagination, much as the old missal- 
painters sought to charm the eye by the purely fanciful 
arabesques of birds, leaves, and flowers which they twined 
round their initial letters. 

Really, the obtuseness of people who must find serious 
characterisation, a symbolical meaning, or a sermon in all 
parts of such a play as this, makes one almost wish to hear 
Mr. G. B. Shaw in one of his tempestuous moods. 

I do not agree with Mrs. Rhys that it is any accept- 
ance of a conventional standard that makes the play so 
popular and fills the theatre with rows of smiling women. 
Those who go to see “ The Blue Bird,”’ and are so pleased 
by it, accept Maeterlinck’s own idea of the play, and allow 
themselves to be charmed by what it really is—a delicious 
floating web of fancy, having, indeed, its regular darker 
lines, and dashed here and there, as it were, almost against 
the author’s will, with patches of sombre color, but, on 
the whole, as delicate and light in its hues as a flower.— 
Yours, &c., A. E. T. 

April 27th, 1910. 


A SUFFRAGE OPPORTUNITY 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—As a suffragette, I was very much interested in 
the letter which you headed “A Suffrage Opportunity ”’ in 
your issue of April 23rd. It is certainly now the moment 
for the Government to make “ Peace with Honor,”’ if, in- 
deed, they are true to the highest principles of Liberalism. 
Various members of the Cabinet have declared from time 
to time that they could not possibly give way on this 
question while militant tactics were being used, as such a 
course would be condoning methods of violence. Here, 
therefore, is their chance, whilst the truce declared by the 
militant societies is still being carefully preserved. 





The country, moreover, is being really well educated 
on the subject by the sixteen societies. now at work, .in 
addition to the original one, who are laboring as. they 
never labored before in this time of waiting. The question 
is undoubtedly one of practical politics to-day, and, there- 
fore, no longer fo be thrust into the limbo of academic 
controversy, as it used to be in the days when it came up 
side by side with the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill. on 
Friday afternoons, when hard-worked members required a 
little light refreshment in the way of legislation. As the 
latter Bill, which affects but the few; has been carried by 
the late Government, it is but reasonable that lovers. of 
justice should look for the speedy realisation of that far 
more important measure, which is for the benefit of a whole 
sex. The majority is safely there if the Government but 
gives the lead.—Yours, &c., 

Emity Wiipine Davison 
(B.A. London and Oxford Final Honor School). 
22, Titchborne Street, Paddington, 
April 26th, 1910. 


“EAST LONDON VISIONS.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—As my book, “ East London Visions,’’ is largely 
an autobiography, please let me refer to two points in the 
review of it by Canon Barnett that appeared in Tae 
Nation last week—points that touch my life. As an East 
Ender, I have seen the form and figure of Canon Barnett 
for so long a time (though personally we are strangers) 
that it must not be supposed that I write with the acerbity 
of an ignorant outsider who knows not his good repute in 
our district. 

He seems to say that I typify in myself the East End’s 
“subjection to quacks.’’ I think this must be a misprint 
for “ objection.” 

Then he says that there is “too much self in the 
visions.’’ He does not mean selfishness, though it might 
be thought that he does. He means that my opinions on 
“Pauline theology and Church policy’’ are “somewhat 
limited,” and suggests that they have too much of the 
personal and too little of the universal in them. 

Now, I cannot see the universal except through the 
personal. In this I resemble all others, including Canon 
Barnett. His phrase about “self’’ will mean, therefore, 
merely that we differ from each other. For example, I 
agree with Paul’s practice in refusing a salary, but dis- 
agree with Paul’s theology. Conversely, Canon Barnett, as 
representing the Church of England, will probably accept 
Paul’s theology and reject his unprofessionalism. My view 
herein may be “somewhat limited’’ and narrow, and the 
Church view correspondingly broad and enlightened. As to 
theology, quite likely I am technically crude. People in 
my position of life have little leisure to study theology, 
epistemology, or even casuistry; they can only report a 
thing as it strikes them; they may desire a church un- 
shackled by articles and divested of professionalism; they 
may wish for an unpaid ministry, and say plainly what they 
think of what they have been taught by their official 
superiors. Thus it is that such opinions as I have tried to 
express in “East London Visions” as to the Church and 
as to Paul are (in another sense also) not peculiar, not 
personal to myself, for they are shared by many of my 
fellows. 

Each of us is a “ self,’’ and this self (to use our dialect) 
has, in any case, “ got to go through it.’’ We have to form 
our own opinion and our own practice to save our souls 
alive. We are not in the state-room of a liner, but each 
in his own little boat with his hand on the tiller, trying to 
survive the successive wave-crests. ‘Somewhat limited,”’ 
indeed, may be the “self’’ of the person who thus strives, 
but if that person has deliberately elected his way, and is 
ready to pay the penalty of error, as he has paid the price 
of rough experience, perhaps he hardly stands to be judged 
by the state-room.—Yours, &c., 

Tue AutHor or “East Lonpon Visrons.”’ 


THE CHARACTER OF MRS. EDDY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—The writer of the short notice in your issue of 
the 16th inst. of Miss Milmine’s life of Mrs. Eddy makes 
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an illuminating remark. He says that it is difficult to 
understand from the picture drawn the fascination exerted 
by the subject. It certainly is most difficult to understand. 
The writer depicts Mrs. Eddy—the terms are those selected 
by the reviewer—as selfish ; yet Mrs. Eddy is known in her 
own neighborhood as one of the most charitable of citizens. 
When, the other day, after a residence of nineteen years 
in Concord, she moved to Boston, the mover of the farewell 
address. carried unanimously by the City Council, spoke 
in these terms: “It is quite unnecessary for me to prompt 
your memory of the countless deeds of charity and her end- 
less gifts. Neither is it necessary for me to call your atten- 
tion to her innumerable donations to the more unfortunate 
ones in our midst.” Fickle, yet she is surrounded by 
workers, inside and outside her household, who have lived 
on terms of intimacy and the deepest affection for her for 
a quarter of a century. Unlearned, yet the Christian 
Science movement contains thousands of men successful in 
business and well-known at the bar, in the Army and Navy, 
and in artistic, literary, and scientific circles, who have found 
their greatest intellectual and spiritual stimulus in her 
teaching. Is it any wonder that Dr. Allan McLane 
Hamilton, himself not a Christian Scientist, but one of 
the most distinguished of American medical men, who was 
brought in contact a little time ago with Mrs. Eddy in a 
law case into which she had been forced, wrote to her after- 
wards: “It is the lot of everyone who is in earnest in this 
life to have rivals and sometimes calumniators, and you 
have certainly had your share.’’ Suspicious, yet she has 
conceived a form of church government, the most democratic 
in the world, in which every congregation holds and disposes 
of its own church rroperty, makes its own by-laws, and 
governs itself literally for the congregation, by the congrega- 
tion. So suspicious is she that no member of the Church 
is permitted even to make a complaint to her about another 
member. Unscrupulous, yet the entire organisation of the 
Christian Science movement is, under her instructions, 
scrupulous to the last extent of the rights and feelings of 
those who do not agree with it. Quick to make and unmake 
favorites the moment she suspects want of obedience, yet 
she never interferes in the government of churches, but 
on the contrary leaves the entire movement free to work out 
its own salvation. No wonder that a great New York paper, 
absolutely unconnected with Christian Science, lately 
wrote, ‘The public is tired of the hue and cry against 
Christian Science, and is not a little sympathetic with the 
dignified lady who presides over the councils of that Church.” 

The fact is that the book in question is the outcome of 
the reminiscences of peopie, not merely without sympathy for, 
but burdened with prejudice and actual antagonism against, 
Christian Science. The only witnesses who have not been 
called are those who know Mrs. Eddy intimately, and have 
worked beside her for years. Without exception the testi- 
mony of these is absent. The original publishers claim that 
the greatest care has been taken to ensure correctness, yet 
they ignored the offer of the Committee on Publication in 
Boston to correct errors in the letterpress, and though Mrs. 
Eddy is by far the best-known woman in America, published 
as a picture of her a picture of Mrs. Chevaillier. Biography 
is one of the most difficult of literary undertakings. 
Biographies of contemporaries, while the battle is still being 
joined over their teaching, are the most difficult forms of 
portraiture not to get out of focus. Imagine a biography 
of Charles I. written by Hugh Peters, or of Cromwell written 
by Laud! The true biography of Mrs. Eddy is being 
written daily in the healing of sorrow and sickness and sin 
all over the world. The Archbishop of York, speaking not 
long ago, though disagreeing with the theology of Christian 
Science, bore generous testimony to the lives of Christian 
Scientists. Those lives they have learned to live by read- 
ing Mrs. Eddy’s books, and in the words of Jesus, “A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit.’”—Yours, &c., 

23, 24 & 26, Clun House, Freperick Drxon. 

Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
April 25th, 1910. 


THE VALUE OF METAPHOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—May I call attention, from a special point of view, 
to the remarkably suggestive value, taken together, of ‘the 





three articles in your last issue—“ Metaphor in Politics,” 
“The Power of the Name,” and “The Seeing Eye”? 

Taking them in order as they stand, the first touches one 
of the most fatal among the unchecked habits of speech 
which react upon our thought and tend to break up into 
permanent dissension what ought rather to be enriching 
elements of knowledge. The extent to which false metaphor 
—perhaps once true, though now out of relation and relevance 
—perverts and corrupts not merely the popular, but the 
cultivated mind of the natural leader, is practically un- 
realised. It makes for wasting energy in fighting shadows, 
and it makes for sundering the very minds which ought to 
be combining for our guidance. The writer asks if any- 
one “can count the cost” of some of these destructive 
elements ; and points out the falsity and mischief, the con- 
fusion, and danger of a state of things which, in fact, even 
elementary education ought to make as impossible as a 
general chaos of spelling. 

The second article, on “The Power of the Name,” re- 
cognises by an insight as yet too rare, that though in itself 
“merely verbal” and never to be confounded with what 
it strives to express, language is an effectual and trust- 
worthy means of communication, just as are those on land 
and sea by which we are now so swiftly and unerringly 
conveyed to all parts of the world, and those which, more- 
over, as dependably and enormously more swiftly, convey our 
verbal intercourse. ‘‘Clearness of thinking is a necessity 
for man,” and it is worse than folly to allow it to be in 
any degree obstructed or befogged by pire is defect in 
speech. 

The third article, on “ The Seeing Eye,” widens the issue 
by appealing to the readiness of the main organ of interpre- 
tative response to the call of visible existence. The writer 
claims that to train the eve is to train the understanding, 
and complains that we are usually content to read only the 
“large print” of Nature’s book. Would, indeed, that we 
read even that in such wise as to realise implications at 
present too rarely (except in technical forms open only to 
a few) even suspected ! 

It is, of course, impossible within the compass of a 
letter to suggest fully what to the present writer is the 
practical outcome, through many years of careful study, of 
thoughts like these. But it resolves itself, to begin with, 
into an appeal for the cultivation of a more natural and 
fitting and more normally and effectively trained sense, 
both immediate and remote, of the real significance implied 
in all modes of experience. It would insist on the cardinal 
importance of cultivating from his infancy onwards man’s 
inborn power of valid and fruitful inference—one on which 
indeed originally depended his survival under conditions all 
but fatal to his early defencelessness. We admire this still 
in the rare instances of its full development as purveyor to 
the reason and to intellectual analysis. Meanwhile we 
must learn to recognise it as potentially normal in our own 
day, and as capable of immense development in an education 
which should give the power of an organically developing 
expression its true and full value and scope.—Yours, &c., 

V. WeELsy. 

Harrow, April 18th, 1910. 





Poetrp. 


AN OLD FRENCH CHANSON. 


Ir the great King, Henri Quatre, 
Were to say to me, 

“Thou must part from thy true love, 
Thou must leave Marie; 

Paris, my great town so fine, 

I have given to thee.’’ 


I would say to Henri Quatre, 
Boldly, without fear, 
“Keep your Paris, your great town, 
All my heart is here ; 
More than to be King of France, 
Is to kiss my dear.” 
R. L. G. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation ” Orrice, Tourspay Nicer. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“An Eighteenth Century Correspondence.” Edited by Lilian 
Dickins and Mary Stanton. (Murray. 15s. net.) 


‘Land and Labour: Lessons from Belgium.’’ By R. Seebohm 
Rowntree. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“The Life and Letters of William Beckford, of Fonthill.” By 
Lewis Melville. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


“‘A History of Sumer and Akkad.”’ By Leonard W. King. 
(Chatto & Windus. 18s. net.) 


‘*French Men, Women, and Books: A Series of Nineteenth 


Century Studies.” By M. Betham-Edwards. (Chapman & Hall. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


“Sport and Life in the Further Himalaya.’”’ By Major R. L. 
Kennion. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“The Fascinating Duc de Richelieu.” By H. Noel Williams. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.) 


“Tramps in Dark Mongolia.” By John Hedley. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


“The Master Girl.”” By Ashton Hilliers. (Methuen. 6s.) 


“Madcap Jane,-or Youth.” By C. A. Dawson Scott. (Chapman 
& Hall. 6s.) 


‘Le Roman Social en France au dix-neuviéme Siécle.” Par 
Charles Brun. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 6fr.) 

“Mes Cahiers Rouges au temps de la Commune.”” Par Maxime 
Vuillaume. , (Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr. 50.) 


** Savantaet Ecrivains.” Par H. Poincaré. (Paris: Flammarion. 
3fr. 50.) 


* * * 


“ Mark Twain ”’ excelled in many things; in none more 
than in the art of conversation. His talk had many admirable 
characteristics ; it was amiable, witty, full of variety. But its 
great quality was the singularly calm, luminous judgment 
it shed on every subject it touched. In a high and rare 
sense, he was the embodiment of common sense, expressed 
especially in good feeling, tenderness for human error and 
suffering, and a natural, but not fierce or petulant, dislike 
of snobbery. He was a perfect story-teller. The present 
writer well remembers the account he gave of his visit to 
the Kaiser. Before it took place “Mark Twain” stipu- 
lated that he should not be asked to leave the Imperial 
presence with his face to it. He would retire in the 
ordinary way or not at all. The Kaiser quite readily 
assented, and when the interview was over, contrived to 
look the other way, lest his eye should light perchance on 
the unhallowed view of an American back. 


* * * 


THE announcement of a new volume of literary studies 
by Professor Dowden will be welcomed by a large number of 
readers. It is just thirty-five years since Professor Dowden 
published his first book, “Shakspere: His Mind and Art,”’ 
a work which some critics hold to be the most valuable 
contribution made to the aesthetic study of Shakespeare 
since Coleridge. Eleven years later appeared the much- 
discussed “Life of Shelley.” It is worth noticing 
that Sainte-Beuve was one of the earliest to recognise 
Professor Dowden’s critical qualities. He wrote appre- 
ciatively, and at some length, upon the inaugural address 
which the future professor delivered as President of the 
Dublin University Philosophical Society, a college debating 
society modelled on the Oxford Union. The title of the 
coming volume, which is to be issued by Messrs. Dent, is 
“Essays: Elizabethan and Modern,’”’ and among the sub- 
jects treated are “The English Masque,’ “Some Old 


Shakespeareans,’’ “Cowper and William Hayley,’’ and 
“Heinrich Heine.” 
* * * 


Unper the title of “The First Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” the author of “A Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby ’’ is about to issue, through Messrs. Long- 
mans, a biographical account of the William Cavendish who 
served the Stuart case so faithfully, and of his fantastic 
Duchess. Cavendish was the author of plays which Pro- 
fessor Firth pronounces to be “certainly readable and 
amusing,’ though his best services to literature were ren- 
dered in the quality of patron and friend of Ben Jonson, 
Hobbes, Davenant, and Shirley. The Duchess of Newcastle 
is, of course, remembered by her “ Life ’’ of her husband, a 





book which forms an admirable pendant to Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s “ Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson.”’ Pepys 
had but a poor opinion of it, for he writes in his diary, 
under the date of March 18th, 1668: “Thence home, and 
there in favour of my eyes staid at home, reading the ridi- 
culous history of my Lord Newcastle, wrote by his wife; 
which shows her to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman, 
and he an ass to suffer her to write what she writes to him 
and of him. So to bed, my eyes being very bad.” Among 
the other works of the Duchess—who was a blue-stocking 
before the word became common—are plays, poems, tales, 
orations, a collection of essays entitled “The World’s 
Olio,” and several philosophical writings which won the 
approval of learned bodies and learned men during her 
lifetime. P 


* * * 


Tue “ History of the Tractarian Movement since 1845,” 
which Mr. D. C. Lathbury has undertaken to write, is sure 
to be a valuable contribution to English ecclesiastical history, 
though it must be admitted that the interest of many people 
in the Movement flags with the secession of Newman to 
Roman Catholicism. However, the storms roused by the 
Gorham judgment, the publication of “ Essays and Reviews,” 
the ritual prosecutions—in particular, that of Bishop King, 
of Lincoln—and the doings of the Order of Corporate Re- 
union all come within Mr. Lathbury’s scope, and there is 
a good deal of material relating to them which has never 
been made public. Mr. Lathbury has been personally 
acquainted with most of the leaders of the Movement in 
its later stages, and we have no doubt that he will treat it 
with freshness and sympathy. He asks those who have 
letters or other documents bearing on the subject to com- 
municate with him. 


” * a 


THE rise of the Garden City has called forth a number 
of books on domestic architecture, and within the last few 
months several volumes giving advice on the choice of a 
house and other similar matters have made their appearance. 
There is, however, plenty of room for a book called “The 
Management of a Home,”’ upon which Mrs. Alfred Perceval 
Graves, the wife of the author of “ Father O'Flynn,” is at 
present engaged. Mrs. Graves will advise her readers on 
such questions as the points to be kept in mind when build- 
ing a house, the choice of a house, forms of tenure, the 
management of servants, insurances, furnishing, domestic 
hygiene, the care of children, and a variety of other domestic 
problems, which are often allowed to settle themselves in 
hap-hazard fashion. 


* * * 


Messrs. Lonemans have in the press another fruit of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s Homeric studies in the shape of a book 
called “The World of Homer.” They also announce “The 
State and the Doctor,” by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. The 
latter is another volume in the series written by these in- 
defatigable writers in support of the Minority Report of the 
Poor Law Commission. 


* * _ 


Tue Chicago “Dial,” which celebrates its thirtieth 
anniversary this week, is a literary journal of remarkable 
enterprise and independence, and Sir Walter Besant once 
declared it to be unsurpassed by any other literary journal 
in America or England. It was founded in 1880 by Mr. 
Francis F. Browne, who named his venture after the famous 
“Dial’’ which Margaret Fuller conducted, and to which 
Emerson, Thoreau, and many of the other New England 
transcendentalists contributed. Margaret Fuller’s journal 
ceased after sixteen quarterly numbers, but its namesake 
has had a longer, if not quite such a brilliant, career. 
Mr. Browne is justly proud of the fact that he has directed 
its policy for so long a period, and that, though published 
in a city often described as the most unliterary in the 
United States, it is read all over the Republic, and includes 
among its contributors many of the most distinguished men 
of letters in America. The “Dial’’ was prompt to recog- 
nise the significance of the Irish literary movement, and 
when that movement was in its early years, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats was a frequent contributor to its pages. 
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Hediews. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


A Great Chieftain has passed away.  Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson has followed Henrik Ibsen to the grave, 
by the same long and weary road. His dolorous 
passage, however, has been somewhat less protracted; as 
he himself, no doubt, would have wished it to be. So 
lately as last autumn, though he had already had more than 
one stroke of paralysis, he was able to write a Cantata for 
the centenary of the Society for Norway’s Welfare, founded 
in 1810, during the war with England. I have not seen this 
poem,* but it would seem that at least one passage in it 
is in his finest lyric vein. It is a description of the 
awakening of Norway under the symbol of the coming of 
spring, with its liberating. fertilising rain. This was a 
favorite theme with him: one of his most characteristic 
songs begins, “Be April still my choice” (“Jeg velger 
mig April”). The Cantata was perhaps the last thing 
he wrote; but his mind was then still busy with plans for 
the remodelling of one or two of his later plays, and even 
for fresh creations. Soon after his arrival in Paris, how- 
ever, it became apparent that his working days were over. 
He had anticipated this time in a pathetic little poem, 
written several years ago. The first verse may be roughly 
rendered as follows :— 


‘Ah, now I have learnt 
What I feared at first: 
That the last of our sorrows 

Is also the worst. 
I can work no longer, 
All my strength is gone.” 


But, though greatly enfeebled, his mind was lucid, almost, 
if not quite, to the end. Two friends called to see him 
about a fortnight ago: he knew each of them, and for each 
had a kindly, cheerful word. To one of them he said with 
a smile, “That it should come to this with me!” His 
frame of mind might have been expressed in Landor’s 
lines : — 
“‘I warmed both hands before the fire of life: 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


If ever man lived a full, eager, and happy life, it was 
Bjérnson. His nature was a rare compound of sensitive- 
ness and strength, and his temperament was irrepressibly 
sanguine. His aura, if aura there be, was one of electrical 
vitality, and to enter it was to feel your own vitality en- 
hanced. It was this personal electricity, no doubt—per- 
sonal magnetism is not quite the same thing—that made 
him a born leader of men. He was never more in his 
element than when riding in the whirlwind of a great folk- 
meeting. He had not only oratorical power of the first 
order, but extraordinary readiness in retort and skill in 
keeping a situation in hand. Though constitutionally 
vivacious and expansive, he seldom failed in self-control. 
That he was capable of indiscretions is certain; but some 
of those which legend attributed to him were mythical,* 
and others were indiscreet mainly inasmuch as they exas- 
perated political opponents, whom he was not over anxious 
to conciliate. No man can play a leading part in two 
long-drawn revolutions without making some mistakes and 
many enemies ; but Bjérnson’s mistakes were those of uncom- 
promising sincerity, high courage, and generous impulse— 
mistakes such as history is ever ready to forgive. He was 
a demagogue, granted; but a demagogue untainted with 
personal interest or personal ambition. For office or 
emolument he never sought ; and as for glory, he had not to 
descend into the political arena in search of that. 

The first of the revolutions above referred to was that 
which secured for Norway the system of government by a 
Ministry responsible to Parliament; the second was that 
which achieved the nation’s independence. In both crises 
Bjérnson was a tower of strength to the progressive party, 
no less as a newspaper controversialist than as an orator. Not 
once, but many times, did he “stump the country,” as his 
enemies would have phrased it, with an effect only com- 





* For instance, the story that he challenged King Oscar to fight 
a duel, was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for that offence, 
and had to fly the country. 





parable to that of Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign. 
Apart from these constitutional questions, his political 
interests centred, for the most part, in Manhood Suffrage, 
which he was principally instrumental in carrying; in its 
corollary, Woman’s Suffrage, which the women of Norway 
owe largely to him; and in the great international question 
of Peace. Though in many ways a marked individualist, 
and very suspicious of anything that savored of bureau- 
cratic Socialism, yet he came to. hold, towards the end of 
his life, that it is to the Labor Party throughout the world 
that we must look for the bridling of the militarist mania. 
In social matters, while he was an ardent champion of 
monogamy and of an equal moral law for the two sexes, he 
at the same time—as, indeed, was only logical—favored a 
rational freedom of divorce. He was deeply interested in 
moral education, which could not, he held, begin too early ; 
and he took active part in the movement for People’s High 
Schools, which has been, perhaps, more indirectly than 
directly successful. One of the last acts of his public life 
was a long and brilliant polemic against that branch of 
his own party which seeks to cut Norway off from the 
European movement by substituting for the Danish-Nor- 
wegian language of literature and culture an artificial com- 
pound of peasant dialects. Though this movement has 
made considerable headway against even his opposition, one 
is glad to learn that it has now, in all probability, done its 
worst, and is unlikely to cause serious mischief. 

So much for the man of action; what, now, of the 
poet? I have regarded him first in the former aspect, not, 
certainly, because he was greater in politics than in litera- 
ture, but because we may truly say of him—what could 
never be said of Ibsen—that what he was mattered more 
than what he wrote. Though the careers of the two men 
ran so closely parallel, their literary fortunes, especially 
in relation to the outer world, were curiously different. 
Bjérnson, the younger by four years, at first rushed far 
ahead of his rival and friend. His earliest efforts, and 
especially the exquisite peasant idyll, “Synnéve Solbakken,” 
brought him fame throughout Scandinavia, while Ibsen 
was still obscure, poverty-stricken, and misunderstood. 
For Bjérnson success crowded upon success. He had pub- 
lished “ Arne’’ and “A Happy Boy,’’ he had written his 
great national song, “Ja, vi elsker dette landet,’’ he was 
making his mark as a dramatist, with “Between the 
Battles’’ and “Lame Hulda,” and he had been enabled to 
spend a year in Italy with a Government “ stipend,” while 
as yet Ibsen had won no recognition beyond the nine-days’ 
scandal which followed the appearance of “ Love’s Comedy.”’ 
There is no doubt that it was partly this contrast between 
Bjérnson as Fortune’s favorite, and himself as her step- 
child, that inspired Ibsen to write his first mature master- 
piece, “The Pretenders,” turning upon the very similar 
contrast between King Haakon and Earl Skulé. Even 
when, at last, Ibsen took the Northern world by storm with 
“ Brand,”’ and followed it up with “ Peer Gynt” and “ The 
League of Youth,’’ Bjérnson kept far ahead of him in 
European reputation. It would be more accurate to .say 
that Bjérnson had a considerable European reputation when 
Ibsen was still unheard-of even in Germany. One of 
Bjérnson’s plays—‘ Mary Stuart in Scotland,” if I am 
not mistaken—was acted by the Meiningen Company as 
early as 1867; not till eight years later did Ibsen make 
his first appearance on the German stage with “The Pre- 
tenders.’’ But when Ibsen at length “arrived,” it was 
with a rush that left his rival far behind. On the German 
stage, indeed, Bjérnson is still a good deal acted, though 
much less than Ibsen. In Hamburg, not long ago, it hap- 
pened that three plays of Bjérnson’s held the bill in three 
different theatres on the same night. But outside Ger- 
many Ibsen entirely overshadowed his countryman. While 
Nora, Hedda Gabler, and Hilda were the subject of eager 
controversy all the world over, people had well-nigh for- 
gotten Bjérnson’s early triumphs as an idyllic novelist, and 
read with only a languid interest his later social studies, 
“The Flags are Flying” and “The Paths of God ’—known 
in English as “ The Heritage of the Kurts’’ and “In God’s 
Way.” Of his plays only one, the first part of “ Beyond 
Human Power,’’ made any impression in England or 
France, and that but a slight one. There is no doubt that 
in the eyes of the world Bjérnson the poet has suffered an 
unjust eclipse, and might have been almost forgotten, had 
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not Bjérnson the politician and humanitarian now and 
then recalled him to mind. 

One reason for this injustice is that Bjérnson is far 
more difficult to translate than Ibsen, and suffers terribly 
in the process. For one thing, he was the great lyric 
poet of his time, and his lyrics are wholly untranslatable. 
One of his finest works, the lyrical epic, ‘‘ Arnljot Gelline,” 
which has steadily taken more and more hold on the affections 
of his countrymen. is unthinkable in any other tongue— 
at any rate in a semi-Romance language like English. Even 
in the plays and novels which have been translated, an 
extreme raciness of style, lapsing now and then into a some- 
what reckless impressionism, constantly threw almost in- 
superable difficulties in the translator's way. Bjérnson’s 
greatness as an artist, then, must be largely taken on trust 
by those who do not read his language. At his best he 
was very great, at his worst he was original, individual, 
stimulating. While there is much that is unfinished, crude, 
and ill-inspired in his work, there is nothing that is merely 
uninspired and dull. Putting aside his peasant novels, 
which are perfect in their way, the summits of his achieve- 
ment, I think, are the trilogy of “Sigurd Slembe,” which 
contains some positively Shakespearean passages, the first 
part of “Beyond Human Power,” and that beautiful novel, 
“The Paths of God.” As a dramatist, he lacked Ibsen’s 
power of intense concentration. It is true that in his 
dialogue he often reproduced most successfully the pithy 
terseness of the saga style, but in construction and develop- 
ment his plays have almost the air of improvisations, when 
compared with Ibsen’s subtle interweavings of character and 
event. Sometimes, no doubt, he was deliberately aiming at 
a freer technique; but in the main one must simply admit 
that he had not the power of applying anything like so 
high a pressure of thought to the square inch as Ibsen 
habitually applied. None the less was he capable of fine 
dramatic inspirations. Such plays as “A Bankruptcy” 
and “The New System” would have made the fame of a 
lesser man. 

“He has a kingly soul’? was what Ibsen said of him 
when, after years of estrangement, Bjérnson rallied to his 
side in the great fight over “Ghosts.” The phrase did 
him no more than justice. Whatever his faults of temper 
or of taste, no one could ever accuse him of pettiness, either 
in art or in life. He was a staunch friend, a magnanimous 
foe, a man, in every respect, of heroic mould. And he 
was above all things a great humanist, in the non-scholastic 
sense of the word. He was a passionate lover of justice 
and of gentleness, a passionate believer in the reality of 
progress and in the ultimate worth-whileness of life. Under 
all superficial differences, he had not a little in common with 
another great humanist who passed beyond the veil but 
a few days ahead of him—the creator of “ Huckleberry 
Finn.”’ If there is any clairvoyance in the shades, we may 
be sure these kindred spirits have recognised and greeted 
each other. 


Witiram ARCHER. 
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Tuts English version of a French book is a curious example 
of intricate collaboration, being the joint work of M. 
Chailley, a French deputy belonging to the Colonial school, 
and Sir William Meyer, an Anglo-Indian official, who 
dates from Simla. M. Chailley has for many years studied 
Oriental problems, and twice visited India, charged with a 
mission to examine our administrative systems there for the 
benefit of French colonial administration. Had he therefore 
given to us, pure and simple, the result of his inquiry into 
facts and his own conclusions, his work, being that of an 
independent observer, would have been very instructive. But 
this, unfortunately, he has not done. In the preface to the 
French volume he says, “I desire to state that it is not 
my sole work: it is also that of my friend, Sir William 
Meyer, the author of the translation which is simultaneously 
appearing in London. Sir William did not content himself 
with mere translation: he corrected facts and dates; he 
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criticised, and sometimes revised, my historical and 
technical expositions. It is impossible for me to 
exaggerate what he has done and what I owe him.” Such 
a process of emendation, which corrects the facts and alters 
the conclusions, has brought sad confusion into the joint 
production. How are we to distinguish the diagnosis of 
the intelligent foreigner from the prepossessions of the Simla 
official? Which part is Liddell, and which part is Scott? 

It appears that while M. Chailley was at work in India, 
Sir W. Meyer was editing the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” 
and was thus in a position to help the author under such 
headings as “Physical Aspects,’ ‘‘ Picturesque India,” 
“Language and Races,” “ Religion,’’ “Caste,” and “ Occu- 
pation.” To such guidance no objection need be taken, as 
these topics do not involve any acute difference between 
official and non-official opinion. But it is a very different 
matter when we come to questions in which Simla official 
interests are directly, and vitally, concerned; as in the 
chapters on “ Political Reform,’’ and “The Share of the 
Indians, in the Administration of the Country.” To use 
M. Chailley’s phrase, we have here episodes in “ the eternal 
struggle between the politicians and bureaucracy ’’ ; between 
popular aspirations on the one hand, and autocratic Anglo- 
Indian officialism on the other. Considering how painfully 
acute this conflict has become within the last few years— 
repression on one side, outrage on the other—we see how 
difficult it must have been for the French author to maintain 
his position of detachment, when collaborating with a lead- 
ing member of the class whose interests and prejudices were 
in question. And accordingly, in these political chapters, 
we have a confused utterance: two discordant voices are 
heard; one expressing generous sympathy with national 
ideals, while the other repeats the familiar allegations by 
which opponents seek to discredit those who are the workers 
for those ideals. 

M. Chailley’s theory of a true Indian policy is very 
advanced. His proposition is that if the English were an 
idealist people, their réle would be easy and splendid; they 
would seize on the motto, “India for the Indians’’; they 
would educate the whole people, and prepare them for self- 
government ; evolving a national sentiment, and thus render- 
ing “necessary the end of British domination, and the com- 
mencement of a purely Indian era—a glorious and magnifi- 
cent work.” In support of this policy he quotes Malcolm 
and Montstuart Elphinstone, and more recently Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, who said that if the Indians were ever to get 
weary of our rule, we ought not even to wish to maintain 
it. England should employ herself in adapting India for 
liberty, and then bestow it on her. Noone can complain that 
this programme is not sufficiently advanced. What does the 
author say regarding the political reformers, the men of 
the Indian National Congress, who have been working on 
the lines which he recommends? He states that, during the 
first four or five sessions of the Congress the moderation and 
practical spirit of their resolutions gave rise to hopes, but 
from various causes these hopes were not fulfilled, the prin- 
cipal cause of the failure being the unfriendly attitude of 
the Government of India. On the other hand, the reformers 
received valuable support and encouragement from the 
Radicals in England, and “at the same time the National 
Party disciplined itself. It worked, it studied, it diffused 
its publications, it organised crusades throughout India in 
the shape of local and provincial conferences, and it 
obtained valuable recruits.’’ There were, unfortunately, 
among the reformers some who advocated violent measures : 
“the fact remains, however, that the Congress leaders 
include men who by their moral work, their enthusiastic 
eloquence, or their calm judgment, have been able to rally 
to it fresh recruits, and to give the movement a serious 
character which must be reckoned with. It is all yery well 
for Anglo-Indians to go about saying that the Indian Govern- 
ment will concede nothing, and that England will not do 
anything for people who have no votes. The Government 
does concede. Follow the Budget debates in the Provincial 
Council and in the Viceroy’s Council at Calcutta, and you 
will see native members taking up regularly the réle of 
assailants, criticising facts, denouncing abuses, and finally 
snatching from the administration reforms or measures which 
it ought to have given itself the credit and prestige of putting 
As examples of successes thus 


achieved, ‘he instances the expansion of the Legislative 
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Councils, the admission of Indian members to the Councils 
of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, and the steps 
towards separation of the Judicial and Executive, “one of 
the long-standing demands of the Congress.’’ 

We seem to have here the appreciation, by an outside 
observer, of practical success achieved by political reformers 
working under circumstances of great difficulty. The 
author seems to feel a real enthusiasm for the Congress and 
its work. But suddenly, without warning, there comes upon 
the party of progress a cold douche of disapproval: “It is, 
in essence, a party of theorists—armchair politicians, who, I 
fear, shrink from the open air and a life of action. Writers 
and orators, proud of their knowledge and their caste, dis- 
dainful, and perhaps even ignorant, of the lower classes, 
aloof from the mass of the people, they have little more 
knowledge of that mass than they can derive from the 
documents brought together and published by the Anglo- 
Indian Government, which they tax with eelfishness, 
oppression, and ignorance. Neither their conduct nor their 
speeches are calculated to inspire confidence. The facts they 
allege, and base their reasonings upon, are often doubtful ; 
their historical criticism is lamentably weak; while the 
remedies they propose, whether in the matter of adminstra- 
tion or finance, are often childish. As a matter of 
fact, this so-called National party is really a party of privi- 
lege, a concourse of the representatives of the high castes and 
the rich classes, which is really a stranger to the nation on 
whose behalf it professes to speak.’’ Taken in connection 
with the approval expressed above, this denunciation seems 
at first sight incomprehensible. The ingenuous reader will 
perhaps expect from the author some explanation of this 
startling inconsistency. But no explanation is required 
apart from that furnished by the joint authorship of the 
book. The favorable conclusions are those of the foreign 
observer; the denunciations, directed against the capacity 
and good faith of the reformers, are in the familiar strain of 
the Simla official clique. The sources of the two streams 
are distinct enough, but when they unite, like the Rhone 
and Saone at Lyons, the result is muddy and confusing. 

As regards the final outcome of the political struggle, 
M. Chailley gives a picturesque forecast. He approves the 
Congress programme, but has doubts as to tactics. He 
thinks that if the Congress fails in its task, “it will be not 
by the character of its programme, but by its method of 
advancing it. In the contest in which it is engaged, every- 
thing is a question of tactics, and the tactics which it has 
adopted, while excellent in so far as they have conciliated 
an influential fraction of English opinion, are foolish in 
having fruitlessly alienated the sympathies of the Anglo- 
Indians, above all of the high officials who, in turn, influ- 
ence the Secretary of State in London.’’ In other words, 
the Congress programme is good, but the reformers have 
made a mistake in not carrying with them the leaders of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. One might as well blame the 
Duma for failing to obtain the approval of the Grand 
Dukes. However, he gives to the reformers the hope of 
ultimate success. Temporarily, the “tenacious apathy of 
the permanent officials’’ prevails. But their triumph is 
never permanent: the Indian, finding himself supported at 
home, renews his complaints; the Parliamentarian re- 
doubles his efforts, and the struggle thus recommences until 
the Indian has snatched yet another shred of power. Our 
author concludes by saying that this struggle must, in the 
long run, end in the victory of the Indians. 

When Balak brought Balaam to the top of Pisgah to 
view the people of Israel, the prophet did not distribute 
blessings and curses in the way the Moabitish King de- 
sired ; but it does not appear to have occurred to Balak to 
revise the prophet’s message, and to issue it to the public 
as a joint production. 

W. Wepparsven. 





ON DUMMIES.* 


Tae charm of the Dummy seems to have haunted great 
writers since the desire to convince first insinuated itself 
into Art. To have two separate and distinct selves has 
been an illusion which even Plato shared with that other 


©“ Althea: Dialogues on Aspirations and Duties.” By Vernon 
Lee. New edition. Lane. Se. 6d. net. 








quite antipathetic self of his, Socrates. But sympathetic 
Dummies, really receptive individualities as distinct from 
the mere stalking-horses of declamatory emphasis, have 
been comparatively rare. The René of Chateaubriand is an 
example of the Dummy who, almost more than any other, 
has been intimately associated with the Creative Artist who 
flung him into being. It is difficult, indeed, to dissociate 
Chateaubriand, as he appeared to Chateaubriand, from his 
sombre twin self. The personality of each is stamped upon 
that distinguished prose which lends such effortless dignity 
to the least complex emotions, but one refuses to think of 
Chateaubriand and René as ever actually in the same place 
at the same time. Obermann, again, that infinitely more 
complex and desolate Dummy of Sen*ncour, is a projection 
that altogether overwhelms the au’ or of its being, but 
none the less possesses no life whatev. apart from his. It 
is as though the monster of Frankenstein refused to destroy 
him, but made him speak for him through the public places 
of the earth. As for Manfred, through whose rhetorical 
anger Byron uttered the converse of that stultified “si je 
pouvais, je voudrais,” he does not intrude even as the 
palest of ghosts in that long monologue of arrogance. 

The wish, however, to fashion a Dummy who is not a 
mere mouthpiece of convictions has always persisted. In a 
former work, Vernon Lee has introduced us to a certain 
Baldwin as a connoisseur of life at the particular phase of 
intellectual experience at which this fastidious artist had 
then arrived. Baldwin, in short, stood for the very best 
of what the author has “ ventured to call by the venerable 
or desecrated name of spiritual life.” But this sub- 
liminated Dummy has already served his purpose, has, in 
point of fact, ceased to exist in his old réle. “ Baldwin,” 
the author admits, “has died because, like certain insects, 
he was organised to live only a few days. He belonged, like 
many of our dead selves, of the youthful predecessors of 
our identity, to a genus of ephemera which require a 
universe without rain, without wind, or frost, in fact, 
made on purpose for them, for the lack of which they suffer 
horribly, and, after a brief draggling and fluttering, 
speedily decease; die, to resuscitate most often, alas! 
(the reverse of butterflies) as some humbler kind of creature, 
less devoted to sunshine, more agreeable to mud.’’ Under 
this rather lowered tension a new Baldwin with a pupil, 
Lady Althea, discusses all manner of things, from Orpheus 
in Rome to the spiritual life in London, and from the value 
of the individual to the use of the soul. 

In the dialogue “On Friendship’’ Lady Althea, with 
that naiveté of genius which is permitted to Dummies in 
their great momerits, asks a question which has perturbed 
mankind since the dawn of self-consciousness. ‘“ You mean, 
then,’’ she said to members of the little circle round 
Baldwin, “that Faust ought to seek for further experience, 
but not at.the expense of Marguerite.”’ Now, that is a 
test question—or answer—for the whole long race of 
Dummies. For how can any Dummy retain what belongs 
to him, his own vivid personality, his own life blood, his 
own mannerisms, if you will, in the face of such a world- 
problem as that? How can one recall Baldwin while the 
blazing eyes of Faust are searching us, or remember Lady 
Althea’s gracious reasoning in the face of Marguerite’s 
tears? No, no, it is not Baldwin and Lady Althea who 
are the mediums through whom we witness again that 
enigmatic duel between woman and man; it is the subtle 
and distinguished intelligence of the author, expressing, to 
the last nuance of emotional sincerity, her own reading of 
conduct and destiny. 

But now and again, particularly on such topics as are 
interwoven in the essay “On Friendship,’’ the greater and 
lesser Dummies do not even pretend to intrude, and one 
finds oneself confronted by some sombre background of 
Nature, mysterious, implacable, wholly disdainful of all 
these pros and cons, utterly indifferent to all of this flurry 
of human conduct. “ Yes,’’ exclaims Althea in this essay, 
“but why should people consume one another? Why live 
on each other and nothing else? Surely there is something 
false in that. It seems to me that friendship, if it could 
exist, should be the journey, side ,.by side, of creatures 
living off the same interests, the same aspirations, staying 
together because they both were attracted by the same 
things.” That is a sane and kindly half-truth, to be 
refuted by an equally sane and kindly half-truth, but here 
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is a glimpse of the whole truth, which is not to be refuted 
at all :— 

“At the end of the dull, black village street the sea was 
heaving in smooth, dull, grey masses, with a heavy, regular 
sough. The moonlight, as they came into the open, seemed to 
seek the inner curl of the waves, filling it with vividest silver 
and lighting up the white, powdery surf under some posts in 
the water, whose shadow was fantastically profiled, now on the 
white dust of the surf, now on the quicksilver of the wave, now 
on the scarce washed-over sand. And further on, behind the 
dam of big stones, the sea, beneath the widening moonlight, 
seemed to swell, swell and rise, as if to swamp and submerge 
the whole world.” 

But, while Baldwin and the rest of them are discussing 
friendship and dissecting, with urbane and bloodless pre- 
cision, every hidden complexity of self-consciousness, one 
involuntarily wishes to revert to a more ancient and perhaps 
simpler interpretation. “I am getting to believe more 
and more,’ says Baldwin, “with every day which comes 
and goes, that, despite all friendships and all loves, we 
must rest content to live alone with our own soul.’’ Cicero 
knew that truth, none better, and yet, as a final comment, 
in which he finds alleviation even of regret for dead friends, 
he writes: “ Diutius enim jam in hoc desiderio esse non 
possum. Omnia autem brevia tolerabilia esse debent, 
etiamsi magna sunt.’’ “The aim of life, or rather, I should 
say, the reward of a life properly lived,’’ observes this most 
sophisticated Dummy, “should be, and is, the exemption 
from old age.” But the simpler disciple of Plato utters 
in the “ De Senectute” what, after all, remains the last word 
on old age: “ Senectus autem aetatis est peractio tamquam 
fabulae cuius defectionem fugere debemus, praesertim 
adiuncta satietate.”’ 

And in regard to the manner of these dialogues, it is 
hard not to regret the less sophisticated raillery of long 
ago. With what a glad Greek grin Lucian whips his 
Dummies into life! His very shades, shivering in their 
nakedness on the near bank of the Styx, have more flesh 
and blood about them than Baldwin and all the others of 
this exquisite coterie. None the less, we are grateful to 
this coterie for revealing the opinions of the serene and 
significant intelligence who signs herself Vernon Lee. 





THE SCIENCE OF PREFERENCES.* 


De Quincey, who got so much delight from the intellectual 
gymnastics of Ricardo’s Political Economy, would have 
been in ecstasy after reading the large volume in which 
Mr. Wicksteed expounds all the intricacies of our modern 
economic system by the application of a single simple prin- 
ciple. For, though their treatment is wide as the Poles 
asunder in such essentials as the conception of value and 
of the economic man, there is the same absolute reliance 
upon rigorous deductive reasoning for the explanation of all 
economic phenomena. 

The economic system, at a given moment, consists of an 
intricate arrangement of productive forces of various orders, 
engaged in placing at the disposal of consumers thousands 
of different commodities, whose final utility, or “ marginal 
significance,’’ as Mr. Wicksteed prefers to call it, is equal. 
This equality of the various marginal supplies is involved 
in the very conception of economy. In every department 
of human conduct such levelling of marginal significance 
occurs by the ordinary operation of preferences. Every 
member of society is impelled so to use his resources and 
powers as to contribute to this social equilibration of 
marginal significances. This means that the last pound’s 
worth of the general supplies of bread, tea, diamonds, and 
whisky has the same amount of desirability attributed to 
its consumption. “ Led as by an invisible hand,” each of 
us is always trying to maintain this equilibrium or to 
restore it if it is disturbed. Each individual, by his par- 
ticular scale of preferences, helps to contribute towards 
this commercial scale. But it is this commercial signi- 
ficance that determines the relative worth of various goods 
and services and fastens market prices on them. Each 
individual, in seeking to get the most out of his own per- 
sonal expenditure, must adjust his own economy to this 
wider standard. 





*“The Common-Sense of Political Economy.” By Philip H. 
Wicksteed. Macmillan. 14s. net. 





In order to understand economic operations, we must 
keep our eyes fastened upon the “ margins.’’ For it is there 
that the changes and readjustments occur which require 
the exercise of preference. It is the relative importance 
to this man and to that of the little more and the little 
less that determines the market price. Demand for com- 
modities is the sole source and regulator of value, not 
merely in finished goods themselves, but in all forms of raw 
material and plant, and all other material or immaterial 
factors of production. Mr. Wicksteed’s chief work consists 
in his analysis of a Market. Dispensing with the usual 
opposition of Supply and Demand exercised through 
opposing groups of Buyers and Sellers, he contends that 
the essence of a Market lies in the varying significance 
attached by all parties concerned to the objects of sale. 
The typical market is a stock exchange where all the 
members are either buyers or sellers, and of this, that, or 
the other stocks, to diverse amounts, according as their 
several preferences differ from the common or standard 
preferences as registered in current fluctuations of price. 

As he puts it: “Everyone who takes his place in the 
commercial world deliberately seeks to put himself in com- 
mand of certain things in relative excess of his require- 
ments, and takes steps to secure the perpetual maintenance 
or recurrence of this excess; but the process of exchanging 
is as continuously levelling it down, so that his excess 
flows off as fast as it rises; and the machinery which 
carries off his produce to accomplish the purposes or fulfil 
the desires of others, and at the same time makes it in- 
directly minister to his own desires and the furtherance 
of his own purposes, is the machinery of the market.” 

Most of his chapters are concerned with applying this 
common doctrine of the Market to the different classes of 
goods and services. Here he performs a first-rate scientific 
service in bringing under the common law of market prices the 
various payments made to owners of factories of production. 
After a subtle analysis of the market for the sale of Anticipa- 
tions, the price of which is Interest, he thoroughly disposes of 
the nest of misconceptions that surround the Rent, show- 
ing that it is a price for land-use brought into equilibrium 
with other productive agents by delicate comparisons of 
the more or less that is required for the several purposes 
to which it is applied. The sale of labor-power, and wages, 
its price, are subjected to similar analysis. Mr. Wick- 
steed’s treatment is marked by two distinctive virtues, the 
subtlety of his psychology and the wide range of his prac- 
tical knowledge in setting out the peculiar conditions of 
each market. 

We are disposed to hold that Mr. Wicksteed has 
carried the classical and mathematical methods about as 
far as they are capable of going. And yet, readers of his 
final part, in which he illustrates the application of his 
method to practical problems of the age, will generally 
hold that something is lacking. One defect, we think, is 
indicated in a sentence of the concluding chapter, which 
informs us that “the central thesis of this book is that, so 
far as the economic forces work without friction, they 
secure to everyone the equivalent of his industrial signi- 
ficance at the point of the industrial system at which he 
is placed.” Now, apart from the question whether it is 
really scientific to treat as mere friction certain forces 
which interfere with the accurate play of economic prefer- 
ence, the theory of distribution indicated in this and many 
other passages will be taken by most readers as a defence, 
if not of the equity, certainly of the utility, of leaving the 
existing economic forces free from all legal or trade union 
restraints to combine the present apportionment of the 
product among the owners of the various factors. 

To secure to everyone “ the equivalent of his industrial 
significance,”’ his “worth,’’ as the author elsewhere puts 
it, when taken in conjunction with his vehement repudia- 
tion of the conception of a “surplus” or “residue’’ play- 
ing any part in distribution, will seem to close the door to 
any radical endeavors to secure for labor a larger share of 
wealth, or to provide by taxation an adequate income for 
the State without disturbing the industrial system. These 
erroneous deductions from his analysis might have been 
guarded against by a clear recognition that the “ marginal 
significance ’’’ or economic “worth’’ of a factor might be 
loaded with a scarcity element, either natural, as in the 
case of land, or humanly contrived, as in the case of 4 
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interesting work.”—Northern Whig. 
“Mr. O’Donnell has given us a book of singular interest. Every 
statement in it will probably be challenged, but the impression it 
leaves on the reader is that it is the work of a perfectly honest man.” 
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The Rise of ‘South Africa. A History of 
the Origin of South African Colonisation and of its Development 
towards the East from the Earliest Times to 1857. By G. E. 
CORY, M.A., Professor in the Rhodes University College, 
Grahamstown. (In Four Volumes.) Vol. I. From the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1820. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 

“This approaches more nearly to a high standard of historical 
writing than any book we have yet seen on South African ey. 
—Times 


East London Visions. By O’Dermip W. Lawirr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“The author's literary skill is evident on every page, and the 
story of soul development will awaken sympathetic interest in the 
mind of every reader. ° The book must be read as an allegory 
and a study of soul. Few will agree with all its Any! but 
no one will question its evident honesty and desire be helpful.” 
—Church of Ireland Gazette. 





SEVENTH EDITION. Revised throughout and Extended, 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. 
by GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.) With 31 Maps and 
8 8 Diagrams. 8vo, 15s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 





Education and Citizenship in India. By 
LEONARD ALSTON, formerly (1904-5) Temporary Professor at 
_Eipeiastens College, Bombay. Cr. ove, | *. Ca. ae net. (Inland postage4d.) 


The Edinburgh Review. 
No. 432. APRIL, 1910. Price 6s. 
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FULL FATHOM FIVE. 


A Sea-Analogy by HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With 
Decorated Title-page, Covers, and End-papers by T. R. Way. 

““We have been engrossed by it from the moment of first 
turning its pages. . The compilers of this pretty and 
handy k have shown the sea in its many moods, and have dwelt 
upon its ee its cruelty, its beauty, its tragedy, its calm, 
its storm.’’—Bookma 








Feap. 8vo, 28. net. 
HINTS ON ADVANCED BRIDCE, By CAPTAIN 8S. H. 


HINGLEY, of the Duke of Cambridge’s Own (Middlesex 
Regiment). 
“Captain Hingley’s interesting book is bound to become 
popular in every mess and club where bridge is played.” 
—United Service Gazette. 





THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. Specially 
Designed, each with 8 Colour-plates and title page, covers 
and end papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 

NEW VOLUME. 
THE BROWNIES, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. 
EWING. Illustrated by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
“Messrs. Bell & Sons are making constant additions of an 
eminently acceptable character to ‘ Bohn’s Libraries ’.”’ 
—Atheneum, 


NEW VOLUME. Ready Immediately. 38. 6d. 


MORE’S UTOPIA, 


RALPH ROBINSON’S Translation; together with Roper’s “ Life 
of Sir Thomas More,” and some of his letters. Edited, with 
notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. With an Introduction and 
Bibliography by A. GUTHKELCH, M.A., and a Portrait. 
The Latin Text of the “ Utopia,”’ reprinted from the first edition, 
is given as an Appendix to this volume. 





A Student’s Dictionary. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 


The Latest and Largest Abridgment of Webster’s International 
Dictionary. Specially adapted for Students. 

Large 8vo, 1,100 pages and 1,400 Illustrations. Strongly bound in 
cloth, with thumb index, 12s. net; sheepskin, 16s. net. 
Also a Special thin-paper edition-de-luxe. 

WRITE FOR FULL PROSPECTUS. 





London ; G. BELL & SONS Ltd., York House, Portugal St., W.C. 
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NEW 6s. NOVELS, 


A STEPSON OF THE SOIL. 


By Mary J. H. Skrine. 6s. 

“Mrs. Skrine’s admirable novel is one of those unfortunately 
rare books which, without ees the hard facts of life, 
maintain and raise one’s belief in human nature. The story 
is simple but the manner of its telling is admirably uncommon. 
Her portraits are quite extraordinarily vivid.’’"—Spectator 


FRANKLIN KANE, feed impression 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
Author of *‘ Valerie Upton,” “ Amabel Channice,” &c. 6s. 
“‘Anne Sedgwick is in the first rank of modern novelists, and 


nobody who cares for on work can afford to miss one line 
that she writes.’’—Pune 
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ford Lectures, 1890. 5s. 


Anthropological Religi 
Lectures, a og 
Theosophy; or, 
cal Religion: the 
Lectures, 1892. 5s. 
Chips from a German Work- 
Shop. 4 vols. 
Vol. I—Recent Essays and Ad. 
dresses. 5s. 
ke II. —Biographical Essays. 


Psychologi- 
Gifford 


Vol. III.—Essays on Language 
and Literature. 5s. 

Vol. IV.—Essays = Mythology 
and Folklore. 


The Origin and Growth of 
Religion as illustrated by 
the Religions of India: the 
Hibbert Lectures, 1878. 5s. 

Biographies of Words and 


ome of the Aryas, 5s. 





5s. each. 
:| India: What can it Teach Us? 
8. 


Introduction to the Science 
of Religicn. Four Lectures 
1870. 5s. 

Rimakrishna: His Life and 
Sayings. 5s. 

Three Lectures on the 
Vedanta Philosophy, 1894. 5s, 

Last Essays. First Series. 
Essays on _ \saeeeme, Folk- 
lore, &c. 

Last Taal ‘Second Series. 
Essays on the Science of 
Religion. 5s. 


The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Silesian Horseherd (‘‘Das 
Pferdeburla’’): Questions of 
the Hour Answered. 5s. 
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ACROSS THE SAHARA. 
From Tripoli to Bornu. By HANNS VISCHER, M.A., 
Political ey Northern Nigeria. With Illustrations 
and a Map, 12s. 6d. net. 

“What Mr. Fo. has done for the Arab and the Berber 
and Northern Africa from the romantic side, that and more Mr. 
Vischer does from the scientific. He has made his book such 
easy reading that it should have been longer instead of shorter 
than the ordinary book of travel.”—Times,. 


WITH A PREHISTORIC PEOPLE. 
The A-ki-ku-yu of Gritish East Afri 
By W. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE and KATHERINE 
ROUTLEDGE. With 136 Plates from Photographs and 
a Map. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
“The book is one of quite unusual authority and by — “ 
server 








Second Impression. 


A HISTORY OF THE LONDON 
HOSPITAL. 
By E. W. MORRIS, Secretary of the Hospital. 
numerous Illustrations, 6s. net. 


Second Impression. 


NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS. 
By M. LOANE. Author of “The Queen’s Poor.” 6s. 
“This is a book which should on no account be missed by those 
interested in socjal questions. Miss Loane’s remarkable books 
on the life of the poor have attracted widespread ac wy > 2 
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legal monopoly or a “combine” In dealing with rent, 


Mr. Wicksteed very rightly dismisses Ricardo’s law as a_ 


useless truism. But he does not get rid of the scarcity 
element in the price of land-use in this fashion. That 
scarcity element is a surplus, helping to ruin the signi- 
ficance or value of the marginal land in any supply. Other 
factors may be in a position to take, by process of distri- 
bution, a similar scarcity element. To say that, when the 
product is distributed to the owners of the factors in accord- 
ance with the law of marginal significance, nothing remains 
over, is not to dispose of this surplus, but surreptitiously 
to insert it in the “significance’’ or “value’’ of one or 
other of the factors. The effect of this erroneous treatment 
is seen in Mr. Wicksteed’s handling of trade unionism. 
The attempt of organised labor to secure by joint bargain- 
ing, or by legislative aid, a higher wage, apart from any 
increased efficiency of labor, is defensible, upon the ground 
that there often exists an element of real or surplus profit, 
taken by employers, which might pass to wages without 
causing any diversion of land, capital, or ability from the 
trade. Mr. Wicksteed, having in his hand an excellent 
instrument of scientific analysis, is so anxious to insist 
on its perfect competence that he lends intellectual support 
to a mechanical and purely laissez faire policy. He some- 
times appears to recognise this danger, and introduces 
qualifying passages of ethical import which ill accord with 
the rigorously quantitative method. 

One larger question, far too important for more than 
mention here, remains. Political economy is an art as 
well as a science How far can the quantitative method of 
analysis which science employs serve to assist us in under- 
standing the art? Industry, as a part of human conduct, 
is subject to the same quantitative measurements as other 
parts. Mr. Wicksteed ably shows that every department of 
conduct involving choice can be treated by his method of 
marginal significance. Among other things the method 
requires the reduction of all qualitative to quantitative 
terms. This is, doubtless, the scientific method, but it is 
not the method of artistic interpretation. Neither organic 
life nor any product of that life can be adequately explained 
or understood by applying quantitative analysis alone. Such 
analysis kills to dissect, and as far as industry is a living 
and a growing thing, it cannot tell us all the most important 
things we want to know. 





BIOGRAPHICAL BYPATHS.* 


Wuen the author of “Lothair’’ placed the tag from 
Juvenal, “Quicquid agunt homines,” as a motto on the 
title-page of his “ Endymion,”’ he made a sufficient defence 
against those who might have thought the writing of fiction 
to be reprehensible in one who held so exalted a station. 
Not only what men do, but what, under certain circum- 
stances, they might do, is of interest to mankind, for, as 
Carlyle remarked, all novels are but so many mimic 
biographies. ‘“ Man’s sociality of nature,’’ says the same 
writer, ‘evinces itself, in spite of all that can be said, 
with abundant evidence by this one fact, were there no 
other: the unspeakable delight he takes in Biography.’’ 
This desire for information about the lives of those who 
have played some part in the world has increased rather 
than lessened. Within recent years it has called forth that 
fine monument, “The Dictionary of National Biography,” and 
Mr. Boase’s valuable “Modern English Biography,” which 
treats of persons of distinction who died during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Mr. W. P. Courtney, 
whose knowledge of literary bypaths is unequalled, has 
had the happy thought of collecting into one volume the 
lives of eight typical personages who flourished in the 
reigns of the four Georges. The result is an agreeable 
volume, belonging to that engaging group of which Izaak 
Walton’s “Lives’’ is the classic, and Aubrey’s “ Brief 
Lives ’’ and George Paston’s “ Little Memoirs” outstanding 
examples. 

The longest of Mr. Courtney’s memoirs is that of Dr. 
John Warner, George Selwyn’s chaplain, to whom, as the 
reader will remember, Thackeray gave such a trouncing in 
his “Four Georges.’’ But Thackeray, though he admits 


*“Kight Friends of the Great.” By W. P. Courtney. 
Constable. 6s. net. 
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“ Jack’? Warner to have been “kindly and good-natured 
in secret,’’ has been guilty of a gross libel. The worst that 
can be said of Warner is that he hated his clerical calling, 
and made no secret about it, that he was ready to gloss 
over the moral peccadilloes of his patrons, and that he had 
an inordinate fondness for good cheer and a game of whist. 
On the other side it can be set down that he made many sacri- 
fices for his mother and sisters, that he was a loyal friend, 
never sparing himself when he could do a benefit, and 
that “through all his days, and, in spite of poverty, with 
undimmed cheerfulness he retained his independence of 
political judgment, did his duty to his relations, and 
bestowed much kindness on many outside that circle.” In 
politics he was a strong Whig, and sympathised with the 
French Revolution. ‘A Veteran British Officer,” who 
published a volume of recollections, records that on the 
memorable 21st of June, when Warner, who was then in 
Paris, heard the news that the Royal Family had escaped 
from their gaolers, he exclaimed: “ Damn the miscreants! 
Have they escaped? Well, that they may be brought back 
to Paris before evening and be guillotined before to-morrow 
morning, are the two wishes next to my heart.’’ 

Number Five in Mr. Courtney’s Eight is Scrope Berd- 
more Davies, one of Byron’s friends, who ruined himself by 
gambling. He had a habit, after a heavy loss on the turf, 
of cutting his throat, until at last the surgeon declared his 
intention of not answering any future summons. “ There 
is no danger: I have sewn him up six times already.”’ 
Lydia White, the only lady member of the crew, was one 
of those “inconsiderable yet conspicuous people,” the 
possession of information in regard to whom is, according 
to Sir William Nicoll, the criterion of a knowledge of 
literary history. Scott calls her “a lioness of the first 
order, with stockings nineteen times nine dyed blue,”’ and 
on further acquaintance, “very lively, very good-humored, 
and extremely absurd.”” During the Regency Lydia White 
established her salon, in which there were to be met Sydney 
Smith, Moore, Hallam, Rogers, and Washington Irving, 
“the Magnus Apollo of the bas bleus,’’ as Lady Morgan 
called him. She knew everybody, and everybody came to 
see her, so there is no gainsaying Sir William Nicol} that 
to know something about her is to know a great deal more 
as well. 

Mr. Courtney’s remaining five are Bishop Rundie, a 
latitudinarian ecclesiastic who became Bishop of Derry in 
the eighteenth century; John Taylor of the “Sun’’; Fox’s 
friend, Lord John Townshend; Philip Metcalfe, the friend 
of Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua; and Lord Webb Seymour, 
one of the brilliant group who were disciples of Dugald 
Stewart at Edinburgh. The book is a delightful one for 
those who wish to wander a little off the beaten track. It 
is rich in anecdotes, and admirably suited for perusal with 
one’s feet on the fender. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Art students, collectors, and others, should welcome 
the publication of Mr. S. T. Prideaux’s “ Aquatint En- 
graving’’ (Duckworth, 15s. net), not merely because this 
particular branch of the engraver’s or, more correctly speak- 
ing, the etcher’s art has been hitherto neglected by art 
historians, but also because it is specially interesting in itself 
and its associations. Technically, aquatint falls somewhere 
between mezzotint and line etching; it is etching in tones; 
and its chief interest for us lies in its close connection with 
the development of water-cdlor painting in this country. 
First introduced by Paul Sandby in 1775, it quickly became 
the recognised medium for translating, either in monotone or 
color, the drawings of the English water-color school, and 4 
great number of the books of such drawings published within 
the subsequent fifty years are illustrated in aquatint. Mr. 
Prideaux regrets that the drawings of Girtin and Turner 
were rarely reproduced by this means, since the art of both 
men lent itself peculiarly to the process; only one of 
Turner’s series in “ Liber Studiorum”’ is in pure aquatint. 
It is interesting, however, to note that it was Turner's 
original intention to employ aquatint in “ Liber Studiorum,” 
and this would have been done but for his untimely quarrel 
with Lewis over the question of price. Mr. Prideaux deals 
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What Good do the Churches do? 





By the Rey. T. E RUTH. 


See the SUNDAY AT HOME for May. 





6d. 








In the Enemy's Country. 





A story of a terrible conflict in a soldier’s heart between Love and 
Duty. This and 18 other Complete Stories appear in EVERY- 


BODY’S STORY MAGAZINE for May. 


4id. net. 








PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


MOUNTED ready for hanging up, and VARNISHED 
so that they can be cleaned when dirty. 


THE ‘‘R.T.S.’’ SCRIPTURE CARTOONS 


A Series of large Bible Pictures, drawn in a very bold and vigorous style, and true to Eastern life, by W. J. MoRGAN and W. S. STAcEY, 
SIZE, 45 x 35 INCHES. 


3s, each, on linen, eyeletted for tacking on wall, and varnished ; 48, each, on linen, varnished, with roller top and bottom (Map 
style) ; 7s, each, on linen, varnished and stretched on wooden frames. 


For framing locally these cartoons can also be had on thick paper at 18, 4d. each. 


1 The Good Shepherd "10 The Good Samaritan "24 Little Samuel 

2 The Sower | “ll Dantel in the Lion’s Den | "25 Abraham and /saac 

4 Jesus Blessing Little Children | °\4 The Brazen Serpent | °27 Ghrist in the House of Simon 
5 Jesus Walking on the Sea | 19 The Parable of the Ten Virgins | the Pharisee 

6 Jesus Amongst the Doctors | 20 Paw! and Silas in Prison | "28 The Great Healer 

1 Raising the Widow's Son | 21 The Treasure Hid ina Field | 2 The Passover 

"§ Return of the Prodigal "22 The Widow’s Mite 30 Jesus and the Little Child 

9 Blind Bartimeus | 2 David Playing before Saul | 31 The Nativity 


N.B.—The Subjects which have been printed UPRIGHT are marked *—all he others are printed lengthwise. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie Street, and 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


*," SEVERAL OTHER SETS OF WALL SCRIPTURE 


BY THE “R.T.S.” 


PICTURES AND BIBLE 
DETAILED LISTS 


PICTURE ROLLS ARE 


PUBLISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 
W. G. LAWES. 


By JOSEPH KING. 
With Preface by Dr. WARDLAW THOMPSON. Map, Portrait, and 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
The Standard says:—‘‘It is the life of one of those strong yet 
modest men who are the salt of the Empire.” 
ae Spectator says:—No one but must be better for reading this 
ook.”’ 


The Scotsman says:—* It forms a remarkable record of missionary 
achievement and enterprise. 


GEORGE GRENFELL: °° Missionary and 


By Rev. GEORGE HAWKER. 
With Photogravure Portrait, Maps, and 32 Pages of Illustrations. 
Demy $8vo, cloth gilt, 68. net. Second Edition. 

The Times says :— * Grenfell’ s is one of the greatest names in the 
annals of Equatorial Africa.” 

The Daily News says:—‘‘ It is a Missionary Story that takes rank 
with the best of “recent years, both in interest and in variety.” 

The British Weekly says:—‘‘It is a book of fascinating interest.” 


GRIFFITH JOHN : The Story arew Years in 


By the Rev. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
clo 3s. 6d. 

Tite Manchester Guardian says: —‘* Readers will find in this book 
the portrait of a strong, lovable man, of great tenacity of purpose, 
and wonderful industry. He has in him the stuff of which great 
soldiers and explorers are made.” 

The Christian World says:—‘ No one can read this story without 
being inwardly refreshed. The mere adventure side of it is stirring 
to a degree. 


JOHN CALVIN: the Man and His Work. 


By the Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 
With Portraits and eer “eG Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 28. 
The Churchman says:—‘‘ We wish that people to whom Calvin is 
a ‘bogey’ might be led to read this admirable account, for 
denunciation of the man is often in exact proportion to the 
ignorance of what he did and taught.” 


Crown 8vo, 


The Daily Chronicle says:—“‘ Mr. Irwin's Calvin is popular in style 
and well-informed in all its facts.” 


| Author of 


RECENT FICTION. 
BY 8. R. CROCKETT. 
THE MEN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A Stirring Tale of the Franco-German War of 1870-1871 
By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
Author of “‘ The White Fiemnes of Navarre,”’ ‘“‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
The Times says :—‘‘ This is an historical romance, as knowing and 
wos as Mr. Crockett’s usually are.’ 


}pectator says:—‘‘ We have never seen anything better from 
his pen.’ 


BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


THE WHITE PLUMES OF NAVARRE: 


A Romance of the Wars of Religion 
By 8. R. CROCKETT. 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ “ The Raiders,” 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 
‘It is a story full of adventure and senti- 


&c. Illustrated. 


The Guardian says :— 


; ment 


LOVE, THE INTRUD 





The Atheneum says:— 
best form.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ANDREW COODFELLOW,” &C. 


DER: s A Modern Romance. 


‘The characterisation is in Mr. Crockett’s 


By HELEN H. WATSON. 
Author of “‘ Andrew Goodfeliow,” &c. With 4 Illustrations by VICTOR 
PROUT. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


The Guardian says:—‘‘ Mrs. Watson makes her description of life 
in a Dartmoor farmhouse very attractive.” 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘ Mrs. Watson may well succeed to the 
mantle of Miss Rosa Carey.” 

The Churchman says:—‘‘ It is seldom that we meet with a novel 
so beautifully written and so absorbing in interest.” 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
ST. JUDE’S. 


With 11 Illustrations by mapot> eras. 
top, 6s. 

The British Weekly says:—‘‘In literary power ‘St. Jude's’ is 

equal to the best of Dr. Watson’s writings. There is a youthful 
freshness and fragrance in these stories which proves that for the 
writer the skies of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ were never dimmed.’ 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘ The pathos is secured by a deft 
boemmnenn | proeess of idealisation, and by a delicate garnishing of 
umour. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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very thoroughly with aquatint from the time of its invention 
in France about the middle of the eighteenth century. Jean 
Baptiste Le Prince (1734-81) is generally credited with being 
its discoverer ; but the Abbé de St. Non and P. G. Floding, 
a Swede, are proved to have employed it contemporaneously, 
so there is some doubt as to its actual originator. At any 
rate there was a flourishing school of French aquatinters 
in color at the time when Sandby’s “invention,’’ as he 
called it—his discovery was only the more convenient spirit 
ground for the plate—popularised the process over here. 
Meanwhile Goya in “Los Caprichos,” the “ Désastres de la 
Guerra,’’ and other famous series, was showing what genius 
could achieve elsewhere with a process that was a mixture 
of aquatint and line etching. In England one of the first 
artists after Paul Sandby to practise the art was Angelica 
Kauffmann. The earliest English book of aquatint repro- 
ductions was issued by Boydell in 1789; this was the pre- 
cursor of a host of similar publications for which the house 
of Boydell and that of Rudolph Ackermann were responsible. 
The social and political influences that stimulated the growth 
of aquatint books are admirably explained in these pages; a 
determining factor in their popularity was the increased in- 
terest in travel that took place at this time, leading to a 
demand for illustrated books, and, on the part of literary ex- 
plorers and publishers, a demand for artists to make draw- 
ings and aquatinters to reproduce them. As Mr. Prideaux 
points out, the aquatinters themselves were artists, since 
the process required the most skilled manipulation, and the 
color printing had to be supplemented by hand coloring. 
The author deals very capably with the technical aspects of 
the subject, and his book throughout shows sound and pains- 
taking research. It is illustrated and provided with useful 
appendices, including a long list of aquatinters and of books 
that have been illustrated by this means. 
* a * 


In “Edward Bulwer, First Baron Lytton of Kneb- 
worth ’’ (Routledge, 7s. 6d. net), Mr. T. H. S. Escott gives 
us “a social, personal, and political monograph” on a man 
of versatile intellect and real, if theatrical, talent. The 
phase of Byronism current in early Victorian days finds one 
of its best representatives in Lytton. Both in his early 
novels and his early plays the influence of Byron is para- 
mount, and for this reason they failed to hit the taste of the 
rising generation. Henry Taylor thought that the day of 
Byron had passed away, but Lytton, with a surer instinct, 
set himself to solve the problem of determining the exact 
proportion of Wertherism and sentimentality which would 
be popular, and thus giving the public what it wanted. In 
this he was thoroughly successful. Always keenly alive to 
the changes in popular taste, he has been well described as 
the most sensitive literary barometer of his time. Mr. 
Escott brings forward evidence that his novels are still 





widely read, and at least two of his plays—‘‘ The Lady of | 


’ 


Lyons ’’ and “ Richelieu’’—have not yet been driven off the 
stage. But there is small likelihood that Lytton’s work 
has in it anything permanent; it is too tawdry and insin- 
cere for that, and is already wearing threadbare. His life, 
however, was worth presenting to the general reader, and 
this Mr. Escott has done in readable fashion, and with a 
good store of anecdotes. One of these we may quote as 
illustrating Lytton’s character. When a child of eight, he 
had already heard something of German philosophy,and 
startled his mother by inquiring: “ Pray, mamma, are you 
not sometimes overwhelmed by the sense of your own 
identity ?’’ 
high time for you to go to school.” 
* * i 

A veRY important addition to primitive anthropology 
has been made by Mr. W. Scoresby Routledge and Mrs. 
Katherine Routledge in their large and fully illustrated 
volume, called “With a Prehistoric People’? (Edward 
Arnold, 21s. net). It deals with the Akikuyu of British 
East Africa, and announces itself as being ‘some account 
of the method of life and mode of thought found existent 
among a nation on its first contact with European civilisa- 
tion.’” Mr. Routledge tells us he first entered the country 
“by accident ’’—a very happy accident for him—some eight 
years ago, when the railway had only just reached Victoria 
Nyanza, and the country of the Akikuyu was quite un- 
known and unsubdued. It may be described as the rather 


hilly and, in some places, finely mountainous region lying | 


“My dear Teddy,’’ was her answer, “it is | 


north-east from Nairobi and the present railway. Assisted 
by Mrs. Routledge, the author has made a minute and 
scientific inquiry into all phases of native life in these 
regions—their dress, their land system, their arts, their 
social life, their religion, and folklore. The present ad- 
mirably arranged volume is the result. Its dedication to 
Professor Edward Tylor is a guarantee of its observant and 
scientific method. The interest of the account itself is 
enough to attract mere outsiders to anthropology, and those 
who have already turned to Africa as the home of living but 
prehistoric custom will here find an armory of knowledge 
to assist their study of primitive culture. 
* * 

WE are informed in the dedication to Mr. J, T. Grein’s 
volume, “A Dream of Charity, and Some Impressions of 
London Life” (Eveleigh Nash, 2s. 6d. net), that the entire 
profits of the publication will be handed over to Lady 
Knill’s Fund for ‘“God’s poor.” This in itself should 
ensure a welcome and a ready sale for the book among the 
charitably disposed, and such people will have no cause to 
repent their charity, if they can appreciate the telling of 
entertaining human experiences in a terse and vivid style. 
These sketches have, in the aggregate, an abundance of light 
and shade. The “Dream of Charity’’ is a plea for the 
reform of our penal establishments, which, in a later essay, 
Mr. Grein contrasts to their infinite disadvantage with an 
Austrian model; for more money to be spent on night 
shelters; for hospitals for litigants; to which a poor man 
could take his legal grievance ; for the foundation of colonies 
for released convicts, and homes where fallen women could 
be received before they had fallen too low. It is a per- 
suasive piece of writing, this, with much common sense 
attached to it. The succeeding sketches prove that Mr. 
Grein has looked at the theatre of life with the same dis- 
cerning eye with which he has viewed our dramatic art. 
His career, moreover, has been punctuated by strange 
enterprises for the sake of knowledge; he has been a sand- 
wichman and a waiter in a restaurant, has consorted with 
anarchists and clairvoyants, and with thieves, and he has 
written of his own experiences, or has revealed those of 
others, most entertainingly. The concluding essay on 
Anglo-German relations strikes us as being a little out of 
tone with the rest of the book, but its sanity may be com- 
mended to the alarmists of both countries. 

* % * 


Tue Catholic Encyclopedia (Caxton Publishing Com- 


pany) continues to exhibit the qualities on which 
we have commented in connection with the former 
volumes. The work is one which does credit to the 


energy and enterprise of the Catholic body in the United 
States, and will be appreciated by its members. The diffi- 
culties with Rome occasioned by the relatively critical 
temper of the earlier articles have been overcome by the 
appointment of a Jesuit censor; and the orthodoxy of the 
later contributions, it may be presumed, leaves nothing to 
be desired. Their accuracy, however, is at times in fault. 
In the article, e.g., on the “ Free Church of Scotland,’’ the 
author, a Scotsman, we may notice, tells us that “a small 
minority of Free Churchmen resisted the fusion of the two 
bodies ’’—the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches— 
“and these (the ‘ Wee Frees,’ as they were nicknamed) were 
successful in the Scottish courts in claiming, as the Original 
Free Church, nearly all the buildings erecwed by the body 
during the previous fifty-seven years.” It was not the 
buildings only that were at stake; and so far as the Scottish 
courts were concerned, the claim of the dissentient minority 
against the Union was unanimously dismissed, the case 
having been brought in the first instance before Lord Low in 
the outer House of the Court of Session, who decided in 
favor of the defenders, August 9th, 1901; and'in the following 
year, on appeal, before the Inner House, where it was heard 
by the Lord Justice-Clerk (Lord Kingsburgh) and Lords 
Young and Trayner, who gave judgment, July 4th, 1902, 
unanimously dismissing the appeal. It was the House of 
Lords which was responsible for the miscarriage of justice 
to which the writer of the article refers. He touches on 


more contentious matter when he remarks that :— 


‘“‘What must fill with anxiety every friend of Scottish Chris- 
tianity who studies the teaching of this body, both in its train- 
ing colleges and its pulpits, is the spirit of rationalism by which 
it is becoming more and more pervaded. The ‘higher criticism’ 
in the Free Church of to-day, largely based, as it is, on the 
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JT? the pipe smoker of taste the 
Tame of a really fine tobacco 
means much. It covers all that there 

is in smoking enjoyment—aroma, cool- 

ness, evenness of combustion and that 
subtle, but real and most elusive, yet 
most essential quality, termed flavour, 
for lack of a better description. 


These properties, rarely found in com- 
bination, are always foundin Chairman 
making it a really fine tobacco—al- 
ways the same, always enjoyable. 


Boardman’s 


is the same tobacco milder, and 


Recorder 


the same, but fuller flavoured. 








Sold everywhere at 6d. per oz. 
. 


The CHAIRMAN PIPE FILLER 
is self-contained, small, and convenient, 
and can be used for every tobacco. 
With it the pipe can be filled from 
the pouch or packet. 
1/= everywhere. 


R. J. LEA, Ltd., 
Manchester. 
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DO YOU WRITE ? 


| Of course you do! Then whatever the 
| amount of your literary work or correspon- 
| dence you will be able to appreciate the 


value of the 
VISIBLE WRITING 


| B L | C K TYPEWRITER 


| @ The “BLICK” has been designed for those who 
want a mechani- 
cally perfect 
typewriter that 
can be carried 
about easily on 
short or long 
journeys and 
operated on the 
nearest available 
table or desk. 


IF YOU ARE A MAN OF PEACE, there is no 
clicking sound in the Buick to distract. It is the 
most silent of all, and has no long arms that thud 
on a cylinder. 


If you travel much our new ALUMINIUM model, 
which weighs only 5lbs., will interest you. For 
PRIVATE or LITERARY WORK we recommend model 
No. 7. Prices from £9 9s, to £11 IIs, 


Casu Discount or Easy TERMs. 
i 
FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 76 


THE BL I CKENSDERFER CO. 


LTD. 















9 & 10, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 











SCOTTISH and IRISH readers 
please note that 


The Daily News 


is the only London Liberal Daily 
‘on sale in Scotland and Ireland 
first thing in the morning. 


Times of arrival in the Capitals: 


5.30 a.m. 


6.0 a.m. 


| 
| 
Edinburgh . 
| Dublin. . 


HEAD OFFICES—Bouverile Street, London. 
NORTHERN OFFICES-—Dale St., Manchester. 
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rationalising influence of German Protestant theology, goes far 

beyond the ‘heresies and errors’ for which Robertson Smith 

was indicted thirty years ego. It is hardly too much to eay that 

the modern Free Churchman is really not a Christian at all, in 

the Catholic seuse of that word.” 
This recalls an Evangelical manual still (we believe) in circu- 
lation, in which the question, “Are Roman Catholics 
Christians?’’ is met by the answer, ‘“ The Roman Catholics 
eall themselves Christians; but it is a very strange kind of 
Christianity.’’ It all depends on the point of view. But 
“there are hills beyond Pentland.’’ Happily there is a 
larger Christianity than that either of the “ Catholic Ency- 
clopsdia ’’ or of ‘‘ Near Home.” 

* * . 

ImPERIALIST writers are for some reason or other inclined 
to the belief that brutality and heroism run in couples, and 
that the one is the necessary complement of the other. Thus 
we find Mr. John Lang in his book, “ The Land of the Golden 
Trade,’’ the latest addition to Messrs. Jack’s “ Romance of 
Empire” series (6s. net), contrasting the days of the pirate 
and the slaver with our own time, and not wholly to the 
advantage of the latter. They produced, he thinks, “a 
finer and more robust type of manhood than is commonly 
to be found in the twentieth century. Without question 
those days were coarse and full of brutality, but it is, un- 
happily, equally without question that we, in our day, are 
in sore danger of being handed over to the degenerating 
influence of emotional sentimentality.” And he goes on to 
suggest that a spice of brutality would be preferable to any 
further progress along “ the fevered path of sentimentality.” 
Mr. Lang’s own pages are a sufficient refutation of his con- 
tention. The barbarities of the slave trade cannot be read 
without disgust. Mr. Lang’s book gives a sketch of 
European relations with West Africa from the time of the 
Carthaginians to the end of the slave trade, and ends with 
a couple of chapters on the pirates of the Guinea Coast. 
His subject abounds in adventures, some of which are well 
told, though the book suffers from the author’s tendency 
to force the note and be picturesque at all hazards. 
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Tue Bank reserve is gradually improving and is likely to be 
further strengthened now that the Budget has passed ; for 
the collection of Income-tax arrears will now proceed apace 
and a great deal of money will be temporarily locked up 
next month. Those London and town brewery companies 
which have waged such costly and unsuccessful war against 
the Budget—I speak only of those which own a lot of tied 
houses—are now faced with the new licence duties, of which 
two payments are due this year. As most of these com- 
panies are already in financial straits, the licence duties 
afford them an excuse if they want it for liquidation and 
reconstruction. Brewery finance has been so bad, and the 
directors have generally been so much more interested in 
politics than in brewing that no sympathy will be felt for 
most of them. After all, there is no reason why a gin- 
palace should not pay its full monopoly value in licence 
duties, and it is only asked to pay half. If it paid a 
high licence duty it would by no means compensate the 
public for crime, lunacy, and pauperism which fall upon 
rates and taxes. In the City itself brewery finance competes 
with super-taxes and the land valuation in interest. The 
passing of the Budget is regarded by many as the death 
knell of the old régime. One result of tight money is likely 
to be a falling off in the speculative boom. In fact, the 
rubber and oil markets are already less excited, and the 
depression in Wall Street. is also having its effect. 


Tue Cotton TRovuBLEs. 


Wall Street has been upset by reports of serious damage 
in the Southern States, whore sharp frosts and snow storms 
have injured fruit and young crops. 


A suspicious-looking 





official report of injury to the cotton crops, shamefully ex- 
aggerated, was used by bulls of cotton to force up prices; 
but in the last day or two it has been discovered that most 
of the cotton is not above ground and therefore cannot have 
been much harmed. Moreover, where most damage has been 
done—as in Georgia—the land can be re-sown. But heavy 
loss has, no doubt, been inflicted on farmers, so that trade 
and railways must suffer. The iron and steel trade is also 
less active, and generally the outlook in the States is worse 
than here or in Canada. The cotton frauds and failures 
in the Southern States will hit Liverpool, and may cause 
some small failures. There is certain, after this, to be 
a long needed reform of bills of lading. It is supposed 
that forged bills have been emitted to the extent of three 
or four hundred thousand pounds sterling. Add to these 
bad influences the continued unfavorable balance of trade 
and the weak bond market with impending large issues of 
securities. Altogether, Wall Street is rather unhappy, and 
so is the Republican Party. 


Inpra’s TRADE PROSPERITY. 

It is pleasant to turn from the despondent West to 
the cheerful East. India is at this moment probably more 
prosperous, with a bigger trade both internal and external, 
than at any previous period. Wages have gone up far more 
rapidly than prices, and so there has been a rapid all-round 
improvement, which accounts for the heavy gold demands 
on London. This is the second good season, and India’s 
exports for ten months ending January last show very large 
increases, especially in wheat and jute. Rice, tea, cotton, 
and manufactured jute have all gone up, and the general 
conditions of trade point decidedly to a boom. Indian agri- 
culture is new recovering fast from a long series of partial 
or general droughts which, since about 1894, have caused 
great distress in many parts, but all that time the foreign 
trade augmented steadily. Yet in the Punjaub (where 
plague and famine have done their work) wages have doubled 
in forty years. The Indian’s taxable capacity, however, is 
small in proportion to population, partly owing to the 
simple habits of the people and their ineradicable love of 
hoarding ; and the improvements which modern administra- 
tive systems demand are (for such a country) extremely 
costly. The framers of Indian Budgets thus find themselves 
in considerable difficulties ; it is undesirable to press upon 
the industrious and frugal ryot; the town industries. of 
India would revolt against increased taxation, and the 
Income-tax is rather unpopular, as well as unequal, owing 
to fraudulent returns. The trade returns show that India 
is still backward from a manufacturing point of view. The 
largest item in manufactured exports is contributed by 
the cotton mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad. Luckily they 
depend upon Indian cotton, of which the last crop was very 
large. Being unable to make the finer counts, the Indian 
manufacturer exports chiefly to Asiatic nations, where Japan 
is a keen competitor. The jute industry is about as large 
as the cotton, and it has a more general export trade, for 
the gunny sacks of Calcutta are found in every part of the 
world. But the trade has been for some time in an un- 
satisfactory condition, owing to the large extension of jute 
mills, and many owners would be glad if a four days’ working 
week were temporarily adopted. The extensive import of 
manufactured tobacco shows that in spite of the attempts 
to start Swadeshi cigarette factories, makers are dependent 
for their material on foreign sources. It will be interesting 
to learn the effect of doubling the import duty on cigarettes. 
There is said to be enough tobacco land in India, skilfully 
treated, to supply not only India, but an export trade, and 
the same remark applies to’ sugar, which is imported on 
a large scale. But, then, it has also been said that Devon- 
shire (with intensive cultivation) could raise enough wheat 
for England, and Scotland with sufficient vineries could pro- 
vide all our wine. Hence the “ Pioneer’s’’ remark that 
a great many articles are imported which could be made 
in India must be taken with a pinch of salt. Paper is one 
of these articles, matches are another; but, then, there 
is a difficulty about obtaining suitable wood. Glass, also, 
it is thought, might be made in India, and, in fact, the 
Madras Government is giving a grant to a newly-started 
glass factory. Commercially and industrially India is 
sure to progress, so long as it is not hampered by tariff 
wars or internal disturbances. 
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Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa 


captivates the sense of taste. 
delicious aroma is irresistible. 


is distinctive and the test of taste will teach you this. 


Judge its merits impartially against other cocoas. 
done and are doing this, and thousands admit Rowntree’s marked 


é Test it with your eyes open or your eyes shut. 
it at breakfast or supper time. 


circumstances, for the Rowntree Flavour is a perpetual source of 
delight and satisfaction. 


Its delicate and 
The Rowntree Flavour 


Thousands have 


Test 


Test it under all conditions and 


“ROWNTREE FLAVOUR’ 
et 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 
RETROSPECTS 


The Right Hon, G W. E. RUSSELL 
begins his AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


FOR MAY. 
(Edited by CANON SCOTT HOLLAND). 
Ready next Monday. 
Price 3d, net. Post free 4d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 3, Paternoster Buildings, 
London, E.C. And all Booksellers. 





BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHampPTon Buitpines, Hich Howzsorx, W.C. 
per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACEK, with full partioulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 














HE R.M.S. ‘* DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 
Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Liloyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
Cruises) is chartered for 
£3 . 13 . 6 WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE leaving Southampton on Friday 
. * “Vs Evening, May 13, calling at COWES, FALMOUTH and 
DIEPPE, returning to Southampton on Tuesday morning, 
May 17th. 
£18 * 18 ST. PETERSBURG (for Moseow), STOCKHOLM. COPEN- 
° ® HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. June and. 
£18 . ifs] TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS AND THE NORTH 
e * CAPE. June asth. 








Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISION. Forthcoming Examination. 
Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194) 
16th June. 


The date specified is the latest at which applications can 
be received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 
N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN, Bloomsbury 


House Club, established 1881, has removed to larger premises in an 
unique position, central, but quiet. Handsome lounye, library. study, 
billiard-room etc. Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bedrooms, in- 
cluding baths, etc., from 7/6 weekly. Night porter. Apply to the Warden, 
34 to 38, Cartwright Gardens. Tavistock Square, W.C. 
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Is Not Complete 
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The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘“*F.C.G.’s"’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of *‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, Londen, E.C. 
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THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, | 


Lists Sent Post Fret. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s, Illustrated Bible, 1s. $d. post free, The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 44. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, is. 6d. post free. [post free. 
The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 1s. 6d. post free. 
The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 64 post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s. 94. post free. 
The Self-Explanatory Teachers’ Bible, 42s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


J.POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classscal, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 
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BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Oantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Gitizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 

the years 1905-9. 


or prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 








DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING 

The Council will shortly proceed to the appointment of a 
Head of the Training Department. The appointment is open te 
women only, and will take effect at the beginning of the 
Miohaelmas term, 1910. The salary attached to the post is £400 
per annum. 

Thirty-five copies of applications and of not more than three 
recent testimonials should be sent, not later than May 9th, to the 
Secretary, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 





ABBOTSHOLME (Dr. Reddie), Rocester, Derbyshire. Traditional 
Pablic Scheol Training adapted to present National needs, Modern metheds. Pre- 
paratien forUniversities and Technical Colleges, but nocompetitive examinations, 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. 
Preparatory Schoel at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculatien Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 6e0 feet above sea level. 
Bealthy out-deor life, combined with thorough education on modern 
Maes. Usual curriculum, including citizenahip course, extension lectures, 


&c. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 
Handicrafts, gardening, riding, nature study, archmology. &c. 


Prinzpal; Miss Kemp. School re-opens May 6th. 


STRAMONGATE BOYS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


A Boarding School for Boys. 
Founded by the Society of Friends in Kendal. 


A strong staff—leisure-time pursuits—school journeys—good games 
—gymnastics—a magnificent country district. 
he school has doubled itself in the last five years. 
Prospectus, School Magazine, etc., from WILFRED Srssions, B,Sc., 
Headmaster. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
Coliege, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST. HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


i YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








ST. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principals: Miss WINGATE. M.A. (Girton College), and MIss POTTER. 
Thorough Modern Education. Special attention paid to Languages. 
Music, Art and Physical Culture. Home comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 





MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 3ist, 

JUNE ist & 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 

(421 for Day Boys) perannum. Faber Examination of £12 awarded to boy who 

dees best in examination. Council nominations, vatue £12 per annum, may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Seholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the Headmaste sor Secretary. 
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From CHATTO AND WINDUS’S LIST 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
BURNING BUSH. 


By MM. LITTLE. 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle says: “A fine novel. It con. 
tains several well-wrought studies of character, 
is a medium for brave and unconventional 
thinking. . . . It is a most refreshing book 
- « « No epitome of plot or shadowing of characs 
ter can doa tithe of justice to this book, Itis so 
excellent that nothing worthier is likely to be 
published this spring season. It shows its writer 
to possess a close, genial Knowledge of human 
Kind, the gift of finished pencraft, and courage,” 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


OLIVIA L. CAREW 


By NETTA SYRETT. 6s. 


The Duaily Telegraph says :‘‘ The plot is good, the 
characters are vividly drawn, and the style is 
excellent. . . Olivia is an extremely pretty 
little prig ignorant of the world and of herself, 
The story which follows is that of her develop. 
ment from a prig to a woman, in the course of 
which she learns that she is not of much account 
but as a woman, the importance of which rol 
she learns as a corollary to other Knowledge. 
. . « A good piece of work, and is not only 
worth reading on account of the tale, but worth 
perusing over for the sake of the train of thought 
which it suggests.”’ 


SERVICE. Constance Suepiey. 6s, 
OPPORTUNITY. Makcarer B. Cross. 6s. 
THE STONE EZEL. C. L. Anrrosus. 6s. 
OUTSIDERS AND IN, J. Ayscovenu. 6s. 
A CALL. Forp Mappox Huerrer. 6s. 
THEY ALSO SERVE. Cuarisropuer Srone. 68 


MAY 2:d 


PERFIDIOUS LYDIA, Frank Barrerr. 6s. 

















Messrs. Chatto & Windus have on View, Sepia 
and Water Colour Drawings of Rome and Paris 
by the Japanese Artist, Yoshio Markino. Prices 
from £5 5s, upwards, 





A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AKKAD: an 
Account of the Early Races of Babylonia from Pre- 
historic Times to the Foundation of the Babylonian 
Monarchy: being Vol. |. of a HISTORY OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA. By LEONARD W, KING, M.A., F.S.A., 
Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum. With a Map, 11 Plans, 
35 Plates, 69 Illustrations in the Text, and a Chrono- 
logical List of the Kings and Rulers of Sumer and Akkad. 
Royal 8vo, cloth decorated. 186. net. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. By 
CHARLES PEARS. With 40 Illustrations in Colours and 
Monochrome, 128. 6d. net. 

VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By PHILLIPPE MONNIER. Authorised English Trans- 
lation. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 78, 6d. net. 

OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By HvGuH DE SELINCOURT. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colours and Sepia by YosHIo 
MARKINO. Demy &vo cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d, net. 

A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. Written and 
Illustrated by YOSHIO MARKINO. With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 4in Monochrome. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. net. May 2nd. 


2e. net. y 3s, net. 
Cian THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 7*."°*.. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

PIPPA PASSES: and MEN AND WOMEN. By ROB‘ RT BROWN- 
ING, With 10 ‘oloured Plates by E FORTESCUF BRICKDALE. 
MLISS: THE LUCK OF THE ROARING CAMP; AND OTHER 
STORIES. By BRET HARTE. With Steel Plate Portrait. 
WALT WHITMAN'S POEMS. Selected and Edited by W. M. 
ROSSETTI. With a Steel-Plate Portrait. 


a By W.S. GILBERT. In 3 Series, each complete 
in itself. 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS, By ROBZRT LOU'S STEVENSON. 
WEIR OF HERMISTON. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By ROBBER LOUIS STEVENSON, 


A Complete List will be sent upon application. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and SmoKing Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8 /-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel— Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—" Bookcraft, London.” 




















LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 





ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 


HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 





SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. 


MATLOCK. 
Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





ROCKSIDEHYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. 


Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. 


NELSON. 
One minute from Station. 





OXFORD (near). 


SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 





PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. 


PENTRE. 


Tel. No. P.O. B. W. H. Miles. 





KENWORTHY’'S HYDRO. 





SOUTHPORT. 
Near Pier, Lord 8t., Band and Illu- 








ROWNTREE'’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas. Tel. 647 














ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent ouisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 








WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 


LEETE’S PRIVATE HOFEL. Tel. 297. 





WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every ferm ef Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Read Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Hxeter) Hetel. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Bat. 








Clese Pier ; let-Class ; moderate. 
West Cliff Gdns. 





From 30/-. week 








BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfert. 10, West St., Bridport 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


DARTMOG@R—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 





E. Richard, Manager. 


H. J. Preston. 














BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/- day. 


HADDON HALL, Devenshire Place, everioeking Sea. 5/- day. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scetland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARM®OUTH. 
MELTON LODGE Rausipentuat Mansien. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 


8. R. Jefferson. 




















THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 reems. Facing Sea. 





KEARSLEY (FARNW®@RTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bewling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 





Wm. MclIntesh. 








LEEDS. 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANDUDNO. | 
The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., facing sea. 








LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 














THE MODERN NOVEL. 





A very interesting symposium on its 
recent changes, and the effect of these, 
is contained the May BOOK 
MONTHLY, ready 
6d. net. 
leading authors and critics, and you 
should read what they say. 


in 
on Monday, 


The contributors include our 





Publishers; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 

















NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. FoRgIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusiisHine Co Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : —Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Riveli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockhelm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 





FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page} 019 9 0 £5 00 £210 0 
facing matter... 
Other Pages... _ 8 0 0 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
52 ” 6d. ” 
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The Nation 


SATURDAY, APRIL : 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Modern Chronicle. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” etc. Illustrated. 


The Globe.—‘‘ One might almost fmagine that with ‘A Modern 
Chronicle,’ Mr. Winston Churchill had reached the culminating 
point in his literary career. He certainly has never written 
anything so perfect in form, so tolerant, or so human. ... 
The book —_ one with its mature wisdom, ite minute 
obServation, and its broad sympathies.” 


The Undesirable Governess. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 
A Story of English Country Life. 


ne 4 4 
A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy 
JAMES BREBNER, Author of “‘ Princess Maritza.” 
[Shortly. 
A romance which describes the adventures of a young Virginian 
during the French Revolution. 


Nathan Burke. By Mary S, Warts, A 
Story of Ohio at the time immediately preceding the 
Mexican War. (Immediately. 





The Working Faith of the 


Social Reformer, and other Essays. 
By Henry Jones, LL.D., D.Litt. S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. 
By B. SeEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: 
a Study of Town, Life.” With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Poor Law Reform. By the Right Hon. 
CHARLES Boots, F.R.S. With Memoranda by Dr. 
ARTHUR DOWNES ard Miss OcTAVIA HILL (Members 
of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws). Extra 
Crown 8vo, Is, net. 

The scheme presented differs in important respects from those 
set out in the Majority and Minority Reports of the Royal 

Commission. 


Over Sea by Air-Ship. 


Surprising Progress 

of German Plans for 

a Transatlantic 

Service. 
By T. R. MacMecarn and Cari 
DienstBacn, Authors of ‘*The Aerial 
Battleship,” “Fighting in the Air,” 
and “The Dirigible of To-Day.” 
Fully Illustrated. 





One of 22 entertaining Ariticiea 
and Stories in the MAY 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. price 1s. 


4d. 





| 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD:, LONDON. 


In Lotus-Land Japan. By Hanszrr 
G. PonTiIna, F.R.G.S, With 108 full page [llustrations, 
8 of which are in colour. Crown 4to. (Shortly. 


The Life of William Thomson, 
Baron Kelvin of Largs. By 


SILvANUs P, THompsoN. With numerous Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. S8vo, 30s. net. 








Administrative Problems of 


4 
British India. By JoszpnH CHAILLEY, 
Member of the French Chamber of Deputies. Translated 
by Str WILLIAM Meyer, K.C.1.E. 8vo, 10s. net. 
Times.—‘‘ The result of M. Chailley’s labours is one of the most 
remarkable and scholarly books which has ever been written 
about India, certainly the most calm and comprehensive pro- 
nouncement upon British rule ever penned by a foreign critic. 
. » . As @ dispassionate, reflective, and stimulating examina- 
| a the results of British rule in India, it stands without 
a rival.” 





NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


The Works of Walter Pater. 


In Ten Volumes. With gilt tops and decorated backs. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


I. The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry. 








(Immediately. 

Highways and Byways in 
Buckinghamshire. By Cremenr K. 
SHORTER. With Illustrations by FrepERICK L. GricGs, 
Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. Shortly, 
Chronicles of Theberton. 


A Suffolk Village. By Henry Montacu Dovcury. 
With Introduction and Netes by the Rev. W. W. SKRAT, 
Litt.D., ete. With Illustrations and Maps. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Friday. 


VOL, Ill. READY IMMEDIATELY. 


A History of English Prosody 
from the Twelfth Century to 





the Present Day. By Professor 
Georck SAINTsBURY, M.A... LL.D., D.Litt. Three 
Volumes. 8vo. Volume III. From Blake to Mr. 


Swinburne, 15s. net. 


*,* Previously published: Vol. I. From the Origins to cpenee. 
10s. net. Vol. Il. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 





MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Letters to Sanchia upon Things 


as they are. Extracted from the Corre- 
spondence of Mr. John Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE 
EWLETT. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. (Friday. 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays 


> 
and their Background. By Pro- 
fessor M. W. MacCaLium, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 
Times.—"' Dr. MacCallum’s aim has been the aim of the true 
critic; not to display ingenuity, or have at a brother critic, 
or grind an axe, but to explain; and he explains patiently, 
judiciously, with thorough knowledge and often acute insight.” 











Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of 
Literature. By Freperick W. Ror, Ph.D. 


Medium S8vo, 5s. net. 
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A DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, 


Authors of ‘“*The Lightning Conductor.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


“ His adventures are surprising, admirably told in crisp and witty pages, which keep the reader in a continuous state of amusement.’ 


“A charming comedy of international love and manners.’’—Scotsman. 


—Daily Telegraph. 
“A skilful, pleasant, lively story.”—Morning Leader. 


“The episodes of Twelfth-street and the woes of the players show these authors at their best.”—Daily Chronicle. 


I WILL MAINTAIN 


By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Old and young will delight in this fine piece of work.’ 


“Sound, solid, and thoroughly interesting historical romance. 
“A most remarkable contribution to historical fiction.”—Standa 
“It is throughout written on a high level; it touches the heart; 


[Third Edition. 


—Daily Telegra ph. 


ndard. 
it has passages of unforced pathos, of sweetness, of power. 


—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MASTER-GIRL 


By ASHTON HILLIERS, Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of a Person of Quality.” 


With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this tale gf the dim red dawn of man fresh ground is broken and the share goes deep. That rarest ef creatures, a practical in- 


veritor, is born into a tribe of Cave-Men. An orphan slave- eit. 
converts first her master, and later his tribe, the story must tell 


embittered by ill-usage, 


discovers the bow-and-arrow. How she 


THE SEVERED MANTLE 


By WILLIAM LINDSEY. Witha Frontispiece in Colour by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In his Foreword Mr. Lindsey says:—‘‘In this book I have tried to picture Provence in the time of the troubadours. 
when Idealism reigned supreme, with Love, Joy, and Song her counsellors.” 


of the nightingale and rose’ 


I show the ‘ land 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. By Mrs. Henry Jenner. 


With 41 Illustrations, demy 16mo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Little Books on Art. 
The object of this book is to supply in a short and quite popular 
form a _ to the general principles on which the symbolism of 
the Christian religion is based. 
Louis 


THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHELIEU: 


Francois Armand du Plessis, Maréchal Duc de Richelieu (1696- 
1788). By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “A Rose of Savoy,” 
&c., &c. With 17 Illustrations, of which one is in Photogravure, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net 

The central figure of this book is Louis Francois Armand du 
Plessis, Duc and Maréchal de Richelieu, the most notorious Love- 
lace of his age, who extended his conquests from the coulisses of 
the Opera to the steps of the throne, whom Princesses of the Blood 
consoled when a prisoner in the Bastille, and for the possession of 

whose heart titled dames contended with pistols. 
about 200 


TITIAN. By Cuartes Ricketts. With 


Illustrations, including a Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 
15s. net. [Classics of Art. 
This book is prefaced by a summary of the tendencies of the 
Venetian school culminating in the art of Titian. It contains an 
essay on Giorgione and his influence, and a chapter on the drawings 
ascribed to the master. Every picture by Titian which Mr. Ricketts 

believes authentic is here reproduced. 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 
CHARLES OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Chichele Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. ([Oman’s History of England. 

Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though 
not the first to appear, of the series which he is editing, and deals 
with the history of England down to the Norman Conquest. 


SKIES ITALIAN: a Little Breviary for Travellers in 


Italy. Chosen and arranged by RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS. Fcap. 


8vo, limp leather, round corners, 5s. net. 


LAWN TENNIS FOR LADIES. By Mrs. LAMBERT 


CHAMBERS. With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. By Mary Innes. With 76 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

his book is intended for schools, students, and the general 
reader, and offers a general view of the development of painting in 
Europe from the first century A.D. to the beginning of the nineteenth. 


A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. By Witt1am Heyrwoop, Author 


of “Palio and Ponte.” With 20 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. {Italian States. 


THE BLACK PRINCE. By R. P. Dunn-Parrison, Author 


of “ Napoleon’s Marshals.” With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Ray Lanxester, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and many other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS. By Ermer R. WHeeer. 


With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The author has sought to reconstruct the Salons of the most 
famous Blue-Stocking hostesses—Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Thrale, and 
Mrs. Vesey—and to present a living group of their guests. 

“It throws vivid sidelights on the charac a of a group of 
clever women.”’—Standard. Morning Leader. 

“An extremely fascinating picture of a very fascinating period.” 


DEAN SWIFT. By Sopniz Saittero Smite. With 27 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“This critical biography is a very charming book. The subject 
is treated with great intelligence and impartiality.”—Clarion. 
“A careful and suggestive monograph upon an fe ne | topic.” 
—Daily Pelegraph. 
“Written with sympathy and knowledge.’’—Nation. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. Reset 
in 12 vols. Feap 8vo, ot: net each. i 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE CRIME.—THE DUCHESS OF PADUA.-- 
POEMS.—LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN.—A WOMAN OF NO IM- 
PORTANCE.—AN IDEAL HUSBAND.—THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST.—A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES.—INTEN- 
TIONS.—DE PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS.—ESSAYS.— 

SALOME. 





FICTION 
THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN HEART. By Max 


PEMBERTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“One of the finest mystery stories yet written.’’—Daily Mail. 
“The materials are handled with masterly ingenuity.” 


—Daily Ezpress. 
STORM AND TREASURE. 


By H. C. Batrey. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Written with immense spirit and great skill.’"—Daily Telegraph. 
“A remarkably good tale, full of life and colour, and a very pretty 
humour.”—Daily Mail. —Manchester Courier. 
“Brightly written, intensely vivacious, most attractive.’ 
““Every page of this book is indubitably alive.’’—Morning Leader. 
‘** Here is realism for you—persOnages and occurrences starting into 
life out of a virile style that makes words to thrill and glow.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE EXILES OF FALOO. By Barry Pain, Author of 
“The Gifted Family.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. {Second Edition. 
“Told with irresistible humour, penetration, and good sense.” 
ily Graphic. 
“Many thrilling and dramatic developments are presented with 
striking skill and power, and woven in with them is a fascinating 
and romantic love story.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
- Every page of this quiet novel contains delicious strokes of 
humour.’’—Nation, 
“‘Humour and romance blend happily in this tale.”’—Atheneum. 
“The novel is marked on every page with the stamp of Mr. 
Pain’s supreme virtue—the story-telling gift.’’—Outlook. 


MRS. SKEFFINGTON. By Cosmo Hamitton, Author 
of ‘‘ Adam’s Clay.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The scene is laid in a Cavalry Barracks at Aldershot. A faithful 


picture is drawn of military life and routine with its work and 
scandals, gossip and inspections. 

“Clear and light and sparkling. The tangle and the cutting of 
it clear make delightful reading.’’—Sketch. 


UNCLE HILARY. By Ottvia Saakespear, Author of “The 
Devotees.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A novel of unusual charm and interest.’—Atheneum. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE AIR. By Georce. Gienpon. 


With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This novel presents a fascinating conception of what may be 
accomplished by airships when they are still further improved. The 
plot deals with a revolutionary who builds a marvellous airship on 
a new principle. —Morning Leader. 

“An exhilarating piece of extravagant and original fiction.” 

“*A lively story, full of amusing incredibilities.”—Birmingham Post. 

*‘ Always interesting and enjoyable.’’—Scotsman. 


THE HEART OF HINDUSTAN. A Novel. 
WHITE. Crown 8vo, 
“There is no doubt ot ‘the fidelity and interest of the picture 
drawn, and the work is of great breadth and —.. 
orning Leader 


By Epmunp 


“Written with a definite effect of actual scene and portraiture 
. . both entertaining and instructive.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“Mr. White succeeds in making Indian life more concrete and real 
than most writers of Anglo-Indian fiction.’"—Manchester Guardian. 


THE WIFE OF NICHOLAS FLEMING. By Paut Warnemay, 


Author of ‘‘A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The Finnish atmosphere and scenery are rendered with fine 
delicacy and charm, and the characterishtion is sound and human.”’ 
—Morning Leader. 
“It has the same clearness and delicacy of touch that distinguish 
the writer’s previous stories.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A HIND LET LOOSE. By C. E. Montacue. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“To come across a book like this, amid the hosts of prolix, 
languid, and inchoate novels that are being flung upon the aching 
heads of a _ long-suffering public, is an unspeakably refreshing 
experience for a reviewer.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘The style is rich in allusions, in flashing images, in the comic 
shadows of sober phrases from the great masters.”—Daily News. 
‘A work at ence sparkling, contumelious, and profound.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“The novel is witty, even brilliant.’"—Times 
“As an intellectual entertainment, it is an Intensely stimulating, 
and even engrossing, performance.’ *_Spectator 





METHUEN & CO., 


Ltd., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE CRISIS AMONG THE FRENCH CLERGY.* 


Or late little has been heard of Modernism ; and, to judge 
by what appears on the surface, the outcome of the move- 
ment has been small. A few years ago it excited great 
hopes and great fears. Now, it is said, the bubble has 
been pricked and found empty. Two priests—the Abbé 
Loisy and Don Romolo Murri—have been excommunicated ; 
here and there a scholar, like Father Tyrrell or his 
biographer, Miss Petre, deprived wholly or partially of the 
sacraments; a handful of Catholics, mostly priests, driven 
out of the Church. Was not the whole thing a mare’s nest? 
Was not the grumbling of a few frondeurs taken for a 


revolt? This is the official version of the matter ; and it 
has a certain plausibility. It requires, indeed, qualifica- 
tions. The crusade against Modernism has been sporadic, 


not systematic ; it has been influenced by personal considera- 
tions ; the submissions that have been made have a large 
element of make-believe—neither those who receive nor those 
who make them pretend that they are anything but insincere. 
And the effort now being made to place the Italian seminaries 
under Jesuit control shows that the sense of danger is acute. 
No feature of modern Catholicism is more significant than 
the unconcealed distrust of the secular clergy, and even of 
the bishops, entertained by Rome. But when all this has 
been said, it remains a puzzling fact that the protests against 
the action of the Vatican have been so few and the sub- 
missions so abject. It is not to be supposed that a single 
conviction of a single Modernist has been changed. The 
points at issue are matters of fact, not questions of opinion. 
It is impossible for a man who is at once well informed 
and sincere to accept the position of the Syllabus and 
Encyclical of 1907. He may give an exterior assent to it 
—that is another matter—but accept it he cannot. ‘Faith 
lost intellectually is lost for ever. What I have 
never known is a priest who, having been led to doubt by 
critical research, has recovered his faith.” Pius X. has 
not crushed Modernism; he has suppressed its external 
symptoms: the disease, like gout, is more virulent for being 
driven in. 

“La Crise du Clergé Frangais,” of which Mr. Nutt 
publishes a translation, is a review of the situation 
by an exceptionally accurate and exceptionally well- 
informed writer. The value and significance of the work 
are great. Taken with the same author’s “ Prétre Marié”’ 
and “ Autour d’un Prétre Marié,” it is a key to much of 
the psychology of the clerical mind. If the books are 
painful reading, as they certainly are, the fault lies with 
the system described, not with M. Houtin, who confines 
himself for the most part to narrative; nor have his 
opponents made any serious attempt to question his facts. 

“For the last ten years there has appeared in the Church 
of France a phenomenon which it never produced before. 

Priests in larger numbers every year leave it—a thousand have 

done so between 1897-1907—to return to secular life. And, if 

so many depart, people ask, how many more are not shaken?” 
To this natural and inevitable enquiry M. Houtin gives 
what must be described as a disquieting, a gravely disquiet- 
ing, answer. Occasional defections there have always been. 
The unnatural surrender of personality and the equally un- 
natural celibacy required of the Catholic clergy are suffi- 
cient to account for this. And to the sneer Cherchez la 
femme, the reply is easy: those who go out by “the gate 
of Luther” are better and cleaner men than not a few of 
those who remain. Mr. H. C. Lea’s “History of Clerical 
Celibacy’ is conclusive on this point; the sentiment of 
asceticism breaks down under the test of fact. But 

“the special character of numerous present crises consists in 

their arising from the intellect and not from character or 

*“The Crisis Among the French Clergy.” By Abbé Houtin. 
Translated by F. Thorold Dickson. Nutt. 2s. 6d. 
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morality. They are mental tragedies. Those who depart declare 
that the dogma of the Church is false, and that they cannot 
live in imposture. They had thought to assume a sacred 
office; they will not ply a trade. After having been dupes, 
they refuse to be accomplices. . . . Does it follow that, because 
one has been deceived oneself at twenty, one has the right to 
lie in perpetuity? ‘Poor children!’ said a bishop sadly 
one evening after an ordination, ‘they do not know what I have 
just made of them.’”’ 
The obstacles, however, material and moral, which stand in 
the way of escape from the position, false as it is, are great. 
The clergy are recruited mainly from the humbler classes ; 
they are without means; their education is nominal; cast 
in one mould from boyhood, it is difficult, often impossible, 
for them to reconstruct their lives. Strong and legitimate 
motives of sentiment retain them: the pain which their 
secession would cause to parents and friends; the scandal 
given to simple people unable to appreciate their motives ; 
the interior conflict between feeling and conviction—these 
considerations bar the way. There are mistakes in life 
which, like an ill-judged marriage, can scarcely be repaired 
but by a greater mistake: there are cases—is not this one of 
them ?—in which a man is bound by his past, to which the 
maxim Fieri non debuit, factum valet applies. A wise man, 
no doubt, would see his way through the tangle; a strong 
man would extricate himself; a high-minded man would 
reject sophistry at all costs. But “not many are wise, 
not many are mighty, not many are noble”’; and those who 
know the facts most intimately will regret and pity rather 
than blame. The impression left, however, is one of extreme 
and painful misgiving. Casuistry among teachers leads 
to suspicion among the taught. The favorite and most 
effectual bait of Rome is certainty; yet all, it seems, is 
uncertain : do these men believe what they say? In general, 
it is only fair to admit, there is no sufficient reason to 
doubt it. The majority of the clergy are neither sufficiently 
acquainted with nor sufficiently interested in theology to 
question the received opinions: they believe on authority, 
by heredity and custom. It must be remembered, on the 
other hand, that these foundations are being rapidly under- 
mined. 


“There was a time when it sufficed not to think at all 
to remain undisturbed in the faith. But objections become so 
popularised that they finish by harassing within the precincts 
the faith of those who do not read for themselves, whatever 
protection they still derive from their routine and the influence 
of seminary habits. A secret doubt slowly invades the intelli- 
gence, however limited and wooden it may be. Prudence and 
the material necessities of life forbid anything being said; but 
those who heave the lead know the number and the depth of 
these growing troubles.” 


But it is among the better read and more thoughtful that 
the crisis of faith is acute. Such men are reduced to strange 
shifts in their official duties. 


“‘A friend of my acquaintance, who does not believe in 
the Divinity of Christ, never calls Him when preaching anything 
but ‘the Son of Man.’ Others exercise their ministry by means 
of subterfuge. They hardly ever preach anything but morality. 
A special circumstance, such as a first communion or a confirma- 
tion, compelling them to speak of dogma, they cease to be 
themselves, and are transformed into a phonograph, saying to 
the faithful, ‘ My brethren, the Church teaches you the 
conscience of Christendom has willed . Nay, of a truth, 
it is not they who teach, and that which they repeat is not 
their faith. Their preaching, again, offers a double 
meaning: one for the general public which understands it in 
the traditional sense; the other for the initiated, who take it 
symbolically. A liberal Sulpician used to say to a priest whe 
submitted some very bold theories for his opinion, ‘‘ Put in some 
ejaculatory prayers; in that way the whole will go down.’” 


Sometimes, to judge by a paper contributed by the late 
Abbé de Meissas, this scepticism is of long standing. 
“To a priest who one day was condemning as absurd the 
dogma of the Real Presence, I said:— 
“** But, my dear friend, if you do not believe it now, at least 
you believed it when you were ordained?’ 
**“Not then either,’ he replied. 
“*Then why did you not withdraw?’ 
*** What is one to do? When I examined into the condition 
of my mind, I had gone too far. Pride forbade me to retreat.’ ”’ 
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It will be urged that in every Church a sceptical clergyman 
is a possibility. It is so. But the more stereotyped the 
creed and the more accentuated the authority, the greater 
is the opening given to hypocrisy of this sort: the bow, 
strained beyond bending-point, breaks. The inordinate 
claims of Rome are her undoing; the spiritual discipline 
of the Reformed Churches, lax and inconsistent as it appears 
to those hypnotised by the medieval idea, is their strength. 
We need not envy the damnosa hereditas of Infallibility. 
“Lesser Churches may repent and amend; but for Rome 
reform is suicide.” To readers in this country the 
correspondence (p. 167-171) between an English Modernist 
priest, Mr. W. R. Hammersley, and his bishop will be of 
interest. It can scarcely, however, be described as “a 
typical English case.” The bishop in question is not an 
Englishman ; and in no other diocese have similar tactics 
been employed. 





ANATHEMA.* 


LEONID ANDREEF, the most important of the rising generation 
of Russian authors, has written a play which has made a 
great sensation in his country. This is “Anathema.” It 
was recently banned by the Russian Censor, and has been 
the principal piece on the boards of the Artistic Theatre, 
Moscow, this season. 

It is a mystery play, bearing some superficial resem- 
blance to “Faust.” It is partly the story of the Book of 
Job, partly of the Garden of Eden. Anathema, the princi- 
pal character, is an immortal spirit, ever on the earth and 
eternally ineffectual. He is Human Reason, the Serpent 
in the Garden, the Devil who led Christ into the high moun- 
tain. This spirit looks out from the uttermost stars of 
Man’s consciousness into the dark abyss, and flings a ques- 
tion to the Inscrutable One. He demands one letter in the 


secret meaning of Life, and says he will construct the whole 
from it. 


“All the world wishes goodness—and doesn’t know where 
to find it; all the world goes out to find life and meets only 
death. Give me the secret of goodness, name me the secret 
of Eternal Life. I wait.’ 


The Inscrutable One answers :— 


_ “There is no name for that of whieh thou askest. There 
is no number that can count it, there is no measure that can 
measure it, no weights with which it can be weighed, oh 
Anathema. And if anyone has said the word ‘love ’—he has 
lied. And if anyone has said the word ‘reason ’—he has lied. 
And he who has pronounced the word God—has lied the last 
and dreadful lie. For number there is not—and measure not— 
no nor name, Anathema.” 

“‘ ANATHEMA: Whither, then, should I go? 

“* ANSWER: In the way that thou goest. 

** ANATHEMA: What should I do? 

“* ANSWER: That which thou doest. 

** ANATHEMA: In silence thou speakest. 
language of thy silence?” 


Shall I learn the 


The Inscrutable One answers :— 


“No. Never. My face is uncovered, but thou seest it 
not. My speech loud—but thou hearest it not. My will is 
clear, but thou knowest it not, oh Anathema. And thou wilt 
never see, and thou wilt never hear—and never know, 
Anathema, unfortunate spirit, deathless among numbers, eternal 
in measures and weights, but not yet born into life.” 

‘“* ANATHEMA: Never? 
‘*____: Never.” 


The spirit is thus silenced for the time being, but he 
revolves in his mind a plot whereby he will either force the 
hand of the Almighty or he will be furnished with an in- 
strument of supreme mockery. As it turns out the ex- 
periment is a failure, the Inscrutable is unmoved, God 
is not mocked, and the spirit is shamed. 

Anathema descends to the world we live in and enters 
into the life of a certain very good and just man, David 
Layzer, and brings him an immense fortune. David had 
hitherto kept a wretched wayside shop where he sold goods 
amounting in value to about sixpence a day. Anathema 
visits him in the first act dressed in a frock coat and silk 
hat: he is a lawyer bringing news of the great inheritance. 
The lawyer goes by the name of Mr. Nullus. David is angry 


** Anathema.” By Leonid Andreel. 








and vexed; he had only looked to die and go to God, and 
the money is a disturbance. Obviously death is much 
further ahead now that he has so much wealth. The lawyer, 
however, points out what godly work may be done with such 
vast riches, and so slowly reconciles the old man to his new 
position. The shop is given up, and, although he has not 
received the money—the papers are not all in order—he 
opens up a large credit. He buys a fine house and allows 
the architects to build it and the furnishers to furnish it 
just as they will. In this mansion he takes the first step 
towards Anathema’s goal. He makes Mr. Nullus his secre- 
tary and bosom friend, and accepts his advice on every point, 
which, being interpreted, means that he listens to his reason. 
Nullus suggests that the money be used to help the distressed 
and succor the needy. Every farthing of it shall be given 
to the poor. Nullus commences one evening, and runs out 
into the street to bring the wretched in. The wretched are at 
first suspicious, and Nullus has a small harvest, but gradu- 
ally he succeeds. In some weeks he has very carefully dis- 
tributed several thousands of pounds, and the beneficiaries 
naturally spread the news. David thinks that if each 
person takes from him just what is necessary, neither more 
nor less, he will have enough to go round and to make man- 
kind happy. And to his money he adds smiles and kind 
words and loving looks, for he is a good man. The news 
goes abroad, and the poor and unhappy come to him from 
all quarters, even from distant lands. And rumor paints 
with lies the facts of his generosity. He is reputed to have 
worked miracles, to have healed the sick, to have raised 
from the dead, and many come to him asking for miracles 
and signs. He pleads in vain that he is an ordinary man. 
Some will have it that he has come to establish a kingdom 
of heaven upon earth, and that he will be sovereign over all 
the afflicted and distressed. It appears now that the life 
of David Layzer is the story of what would have happened 
had Christ yielded to the third temptation—that temptation 
wherein Christ was offered glory and sovereignty if he would 
kneel to Satan, to Human Reason. David is hailed as 
king, but being unable to give the miserable that which is 
more than bread, they fall upon him and stone him as one 
who has deceived them. Besieged with worshippers, with 
his own wife and children, with coffins holding corpses, and 
beds holding lepers, David in vain urges that he is an 
ordinary man, in vain employs all the advice which Mr. 
Nullus (Anathema) can give him, and they pick up stones 
and stone him. 

David Layzer dies. Anathema goes back to the utter- 
most stars of Man’s consciousness, there once more to con- 
front the Inscrutable. He knows he has failed to force the 
hand of the Almighty, but he thinks he has cause to revile 
and mock. The scene of the epilogue is therefore the same 
as that of the prologue, and, as the author writes most 
dramatically, “Nothing has happened. Nothing has 
changed.’’ The gates of the Eternal, Unknowable Heaven are 
as before—entirely unaffected by the stormy scenes where 
Anathema has been playing his part. The spirit hails the 
Inscrutable One as a liar, a deceiver, and a murderer. He 
tells the tale of David’s life with laughter and mockery. 
The Inscrutable answers ‘“ Yes, David did that which thou 
sayest and the people that with which thou reproachest 
them. And the numbers do not lie, and the weights are 
correct, and each measure is that which it is. But not with 
that measure shall it be measured, nor with that number 
shall it be counted, nor with those weights shall it be 
weighed. There are other lights than that of the sun, and 
destroyed to these numbers, dead to these weights and 
measures, David has attain¢d Eternal Light and 
Immortality.” 

Then the spirit raves in despair, and wails and bemoans 
and curses. Six times he asks—Where is the truth ?—and 
is unanswered; but to the question, “ Knoweth Anathema 
the truth?’ he receives the answer “ No,’’ and what is said 
in the prologue is repeated, “ He shall never know.” 

Whereupon he descends in shame, but reviling, to the 
world in which we live. He will now make the people build 


a monument to the man they killed, and the Comedy or 
Tragedy of Life will commence all over again. 

An English translation of this powerful play has been 
promised by Mr. H. M. Bernstein; it is to be hoped it will 
have a warm reception. 
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UNDERGRADUATE WIT.* 


Ir is always attractive, and to some moods of the literary 
mind it is irresistible—this kind of wit that undergraduates 
like best, and often cultivate with great success. As far as 
we know, Lucian was its originator, and established its 
typical form in his “Dialogues of the Dead,” “ Dialogues 
of the Gods,’’ and similar delights. But in recent times 
Macaulay tried it, and Traill, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and, perhaps we should add, Dr. Garnett 
may be counted among its masters. It implies a general 
acquaintance with the subjects that are considered part of 
the best education, especially Greek and Roman literature, 
Shakespeare, and a few other stock poets. It implies a 
certain boyishness of disposition, too, a young-mannish 
cynicism, a tolerant and easy-going defiance of conventions, 
a studied disrespect for objects of traditional reverence, and 
an outlook upon the world delighting in a worldly pose. 
The familiarity and ease of the thing make it attractive, 
and sometimes the joy of perpetual youth makes it 
irresistible. 

Mr. Maurice’ Baring possesses every quality for under- 
graduate wit of the best kind. We are quite aware that he 
has other qualities—an underlying seriousness and a 
critical insight, which he has shown in his books on Russia 
and Russian literature. But even in books like those there 
is something of the boyishness, the studied cynicism, and 
worldly pose that combine to make these “Dead Letters ”’ 
almost a model of undergraduate wit. They are imaginary 
letters about people familiar by name to everyone who has 
emerged from our public schools, no matter with how little 
learning; and part of the joke has been to write the letters 
as fashionable men and women of to-day would write them. 
The first instance that comes is as good as any: Clytaem- 
nestra is entertaining a house-party at Mycenae; writing to 
a new acquaintance, Aegisthus, she describes the visit of 
Helen and Menelaus, who happen to arrive when Paris, the 
second son of the King of Troy, is there. As the letters 
proceed, she complains that Helen and Paris become most 
inconsiderate, using her sitting-room as though it were 
theirs, and never seeming to think she had things to do of 
her own. Then, in the next letter :— 

“‘Imagine our surprise and dismay! Paris and Helen have 
run away together, and they have gone to Troy! Helen left 
a note behind for Menelaus saying she realised that she had 
made a mistake, that she hated hypocrisy, and thought it more 
honest to leave him. She said she would always think of him 
with affection. Poor Menelaus is distracted, but he is behaving 
beautifully. Agamemnon is furious. He is overcome by the 
disgrace to his family, and he is so cross. Electra has 
got whooping-cough.” 

So the correspondence goes on, scattered at intervals 
over ten years, and we think the best parts are Clytaem- 
nestra’s description of Penelope, and Penelope’s letter to 
Odysseus towards the end of the war, telling him to mind 
he comes back the moment it is over, and to come back 
straight, by Aulis; also that the country was looking 
lovely, that she thought Achilles’ conduct disgraceful, and 
they had taught Argus to growl whenever Hector was 
mentioned. Then comes the end: Agamemnon writes that 
he will be home the day after to-morrow, that he would 
like a hot bath ready for him, and he is bringing Cassandra, 
who had better have the room looking north, as she hates 
the sun. Clytaemnestra writes to Aegisthus: “Come back 
directly. I expect Agamemnon any moment. The bonfires 
are already visible. Please bring a good strong net and a 
sharp axe with you. I will explain when you arrive. I 
have quite decided that half measures are out of the 
question.”’ 

That is the method; and on the same lines we have a 
rapid letter from Lesbia :— 

“Tila Lesbia, quam Catullus unam 
Plus quam se atque suos amavit omnes”: 


describing how disagreeable Catullus made himself at a 
party, while Cesar was so nice. Though Catullus was not 


a real professional poet like Cicero, she had quite liked him 
once :— 


‘‘He was so sympathetic when my sparrow died, and quite 
understood what a shock that was, and what a state of despair 


I was in. By the way, I’ve got a new sparrow now. It’s quite 
tame. I’ve called it Julius.” 


* Dead Letters.” By Maurice Baring. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 








So we go on to Cleopatra in Rome, Ovid just before his 
banishment, the letters between Arthur, Guinevere, and 
Lancelot (“I do hate lies and liars, and, above all, stupid 
liars,’’ she writes to Lancelot at the end. “It is, of course, 
very humiliating to make such a mistake about a man. 
But I hope you will be happy with Elaine, and I pray 
Heaven she may never find you out’’), and so to a letter 
from Goneril to Regan, complaining of the aggravating 
conduct of poor Papa and his tiresome Fool, and con- 
cluding with the excellent postscript, “It is wretched 
weather. The poor little ponies on the heath will have to 
be brought in.” 

There are many more—Lady Macbeth, the Player in 
“ Hamlet,’’ Romeo’s first love, and accounts of Peter the 
Great, of Goethe in Rome, and a Russian sailor at Cowes. 
All are clever, some bubble over into farce, as when the 
naval instructor on the Carthaginian fleet gives the order, 
“Take care lest I should observe thee to bend,’’ or when 
one of the “ Lysistratists’’ shouts “ Justice for Women,” 
while Sejanus was in the middle of a speech at Capreae, or 
when Guinevere writes to Iseult, “Tristram was looking 
very well and in tearing spirits. He has grown quite fat. 
Isn’t it funny?’’ But a few are almost serious; they are 
almost imaginative reproductions of letters that might 
actually have been written, and these appear to us to be 
the best in the book. By a coincidence, the three best of 
all come together in the middle. They are “ Messalina,” 
“ Nero Interviewed,” and “ Marcus Aurelius at Lanuvium.”’ 
In these there is a freshness of sympathy and a delicate 
perception that reveal the author at his highest. Next to 
these we should put “Heine in Paris,’’ which contains a 
few epigrams and strokes of criticism worthy of the scene. 
In passages like these Mr. Baring rises to quite a different 
plane—a region outside the world of undergraduate wit. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is by such passages that he justifies his 
right to burlesque. For, as he hints in his Dedication, it 
is the infidel’s burlesque that is unendurable, and the 
author himself is to be counted among those true believers 
whose familiarity does not breed contempt, but is begotten 
of awe. 





A PAGAN PARSON.* 


Or the four seventeenth-century parson-poets, Donne, 
Herbert, Crashaw, and Herrick, whose names come in close 
proximity in most histories of literature, Herrick was the 
least a parson, as he was, perhaps, the most a poet. Swin- 
burne proclaimed him to be “the greatest song-writer—as 
surely as Shakespeare is the greatest dramatist—ever born 
of English race,’”’ though he added a few lines criticising, in 
thoroughly Swinburnian style, Herrick’s “ general monotony 
of matter and of manner,’’ and “the fantastic and the 
brutal blemishes which deform and deface the loveliness of 
his incomparable genius.’’ That a poet of Herrick’s dis- 
tinction should have been left for more than two hundred 
and thirty years without a biography other than the 
memoirs to be found as Introductions to editions of his 
poems, is easily explained. There was no biography to 
write, or none, at least, of the bulk and nature which would 
attract a publisher. The barest outline of his life is all 
that has come down to us. His Julias, Antheas, Perennas, 
Perillas, and Biancas remain unidentified, if, indeed, they 
ever existed. The iniquity of oblivion scattereth her 
poppy ; and love affairs, which might have provided such a 
store of material for the literary gossipers of the twentieth 
century, have been denied all merit of perpetuity. There 
is not even a tombstone to mark the spot in the Dartmoor 
churchyard where Herrick lies; he has to be content with 
the unlapidary inscription of a parish register. Let us 
hope, at least, that the daisies grow in plenty on his grave. 

Dr. Moorman, by devoting half of his book to an 
examination of Herrick’s works, eked out with a learned 
dissertation on the lyric of the English Renaissance, by a 
dexterous use of the internal evidence furnished in the 
poems, and by the employment of such phrases as “it is 
clear,” “it is probable,”” and “not impossible,’ has com- 
piled a bulky volume containing all that is known of 
Herrick or may be conjectured with any degree of likeli- 

*“* Robert Herrick: A Biographical and Critical Study.” By 
F. W. Moorman, B.A., Ph.D. Assistant Professor of English in 
the University of Leeds. Lane, 12s. 6d. net. 
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hood. He has not, it is true, added much of importance 
to what the researches of Dr. Grosart, Mr. Gosse, Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt, and Mr. Pollard had brought to light; but, 
as he himself modestly says, his examination of State 
Papers in the Record Office, and of the letters and account 
books of the poet’s uncle, Sir William Herrick, “has not 
been altogether fruitless.’’ We can form a better picture 
of the poet’s life at Cambridge, of his relations with his 
ungenerous uncle, of the wits among whom he moved in 
London when he was “sealed of the tribe of Ben,” and of 
his not too happy sojourn at Dean Prior, the Devonshire 
living to which he was presented by the King (at least, so it 
is supposed), from which he was “outed” by the Common- 
wealth, and to which he was restored at the Restoration. 
Yet the solid material for a biography of Herrick is so 
scanty, so much is conjectural, that we can imagine Dr. 
Moorman, as he surveys the book that embodies his labors, 
forming a judgment of it in the spirit of Froude’s upon his 
own “ Life of St. Neot’’: “The reader is now in possession 
of all, or rather more than all, that is known of the life 
of the Blessed St. Neot.’’ 

But there are compensations for this paucity of material 
regarding the external facts of Herrick’s life. One of these 
is that, instead of regaling us with chatter about Anthea 
or Perilla, his biographer is forced to give most of his space 
to what is, after all, the main concern in the life of a man 
of letters—his literary work. In the second part of his 
book, Dr. Moorman displays both learning and insight in 
his account of the English Renaissance lyric and of 
Herrick’s relationship to the tendencies of his age. Jonson 
was, of course, the god of Herrick’s idolatry, and the classi- 
cism in which the later poet was steeped may be traced to the 
influence of the elder. This Jonsonian classicism Dr. 
Moorman describes as consisting in “the expression of 
sound sense in pure language, and also in the absorption 
of much of the color and atmosphere of Greek and Roman 
poetry,’’ though he does not forget to contrast Jonson’s 
self-conscious and often labored efforts to reach it with 
Herrick’s effortless achievement :— 


“Though the disciple was doubtless poorer than his master 
in the wealth of classical scholarship, we nevertheless feel that 
he moves among the great shadows of the ancient world, and 
arrays himself in their apparel, with more ease and grace. 
There is at times a touch of pedantry in Jonson, which suggests 
that he obtained his Roman citizenship with a great sum, 
whereas Herrick was undoubtedly free-born. . . . Jonson 
loved beyond all things to introduce into his lyrics some 
reference to ancient customs and ceremonial, to talk of Lares 
and Penates, or to call to mind some forgotten rite in the 
religious life of ancient Rome; yet we are never tempted to 
forget that he was an Englishman of the Jacobean age. . . . 
But with Herrick the case is different. We feel that there are 
times when, poring over the pages of the Roman lyrists and 
elegists in the seclusion of his Devonshire cell, he shakes off 
the fetters of time and place, and stands before us as a 
habitant of that city which clung for so long to the ‘ religion 
of Numa,’ and found a peculiar gratification in presenting its 
offerings of ‘holy meal and spirting salt’ before the images 
of its household Lares and Penates.”’ 


Perhaps Paganism is a better word to apply to Herrick 
than classicism. Mr. J. M. Robertson compares him with 
Gautier, and the comparison is happy, though it must not 
be pressed too far. Both were poets of graceful fancy, often 
choosing the most trivial themes and bringing to them a 
seemingly artless, though really highly elaborated, com- 
mand of the resources of rhyme and metre. Both were 
essentially men for whom the sensible world exists, and 
neither turned for inspiration to the moral or spiritual 
hopes and aspirations, the fears and misgivings that have 
called forth their best from poets of a different temper. 
Herrick was content to sing of flowers and dew, sunshine, 
love, rustic merrymakings, pretty women and their pretty 
dresses, the common things which the most unreflecting 
must observe. Occasionally, indeed, religion was his theme 
but a religion as near allied to paganism as ever a Christian 
priest professed. He is as destitute of passion as of 
pathos. We find in him no trace of the austerity of Donne 


or the mystical rapture of Crashaw, or the gentle saintli- 
ness of Herbert. “TI sing,” he tells us, 


“T sing of Brooks, and Blossoms, Birds dB 
Of April, May, June, and July ia. pion 
I sing of Maypoles, Hock-carte, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bridegroome, Brides, and of their Bridal-cakes, 





I write of Youth, and Love, end have access 
By these to sing of Cleanly Wantonness. _ 

I sing of Dews, and Rains, and piece by piece 
Of Balm, of Oil, of Spice, of Ambergris.” 


It is true he continues, 


‘“‘T write of Hell; I sing, and ever shall 
Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all.” 


but his Heaven was to be won without any great spiritual 
crisis, without conviction of sin or of the need for repent- 
ance. His thanksgivings are those which were uttered in 
Italian farms centuries before the creed that built the 
church of Dean Prior had come into existence. 
“Thou mak’st my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day; 
Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year.” 


Yet he writes with an open-eyed wonder at the beauty of 
nature, with a spontaneous grace allied to a highly wrought 
craftsmanship, that have placed him in the position 
Swinburne claimed for him—beside Shakespeare. 





A SCHOLAR’S ESSAYS.* 


To any one who looks back over years to that fine edition 
of Cicero’s Letters, which did so much to redeem the great 
Roman’s name from the coarse criticism of Mommsen, any- 
thing and everything from Professor Tyrrell’s pen will be 
welcome. The sure scholarship and, what is even more 
important in such a case, the sound human instinct, that 
made that work, do not always, or perhaps often, go together. 
When they do meet, whatever they do is of value. A 
man who owes to Professor Tyrrell’s Cicero and his Baltimore 
lectures so much pleasure and so much stimulus as some 
of us know we do, will never take into his hands a new 
work from him without the liveliest expectations and a 
warm feeling of friendship. 

The volume before us essentially consists of gleanings— 
happily gathered by the Professor himself—and he implies 
there are more to follow. Four essays from the “Quarterly 
Review,” and one from the “International Quarterly” of 
New York, make up the two hundred pages. The subjects 
are Pindar, Sophocles, Aristotle’s “ Constitution of Athens,”’ 
Bacchylides, and Plutarch. At least, some of us would say 
so, but Professor Tyrrell, after eighteen years of doubt, still 
declares himself unconvinced, and will not attribute the 
“Constitution ’’ to Aristotle until sounder reason is shown 
for it than he has yet seen. He will not be disappointed if 
we fail to supply the long-felt want at this time and place 
—it must go. 

In the other four essays the reader will find what he 
would expect— 


“* Genial he was above and genial here,” 


is Professor Tyrrell’s rendering of Aristophanes’ comment 
on Sophocles, and if “above” may serve for the 
“Cicero’’ and other works, the line, as it stands, will do 
for a judgment on its translator. The pleasant human 
touch, the bright glance at a modern parallel (not always 
desperately serious), the instinctive faculty for enjoying 
the literature and liking the man—these make Professor 
Tyrrell’s work at once interesting and sound. So many of 
our Classical guides treat the Classical authors as criminals 
(when they treat them as men at all and not as rag- 
bags of grammatical usages), that it is hardly strange they 
have to complain that their subject is deserted. The essen- 
tial failure of much scholarly criticism is that it is directed 
to the discovery of weakness rather than of strength. It is 
the happy gift of Dr. Tyrrell, as of the late M. Boissier, 
to see the good, to bring it out and to win friends for every 
author he treats. (A chapter on Horace comes back to 
memory at this moment, but we will not qualify.) 

Of course, if this is the strength of Professor Tyrrell’s 
work, the weakness will be bound up with it. It may be 
urged that, without touching very much of his eulogy on 
Plutarch, even admitting it as it stands, more could be 
said that would modify a final judgment. Surely with all 
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that can be said, and has been said, by Plutarch’s admirers 
—and they are many—nobody could seriously compare his 
“Life of Nicias’’ with Thucydides. Plutarch himself de- 
clined to be judged as “ running on foot beside that Lydian 
chariot.’ The passage Dr. Tyrrell quotes is very well, but 
where is the awful impress of Thucydides’ seventh book? 
Or, to take other instances, Themistocles and Pericles are 
ali but inconceivable in Plutarch’s presentment—he knows 
nothing of the element in which they had to work, of the 
questions they had to solve, and he weaves his data 
together pleasantly enough about the great man, ignorant 
that the great man is not there. Even the “ Alexander” is 
rather an “ Alexander the Interesting’ than “the Great.” 
By the way, one wonders whether the flute-player’s retort 
was not made to Alexander and not to Philip. Which was 
it? 

Turning back to the earlier essays, we find that one of 
them, like a well-known essay of Mr. Butcher’s, began as 
a review of one of Professor Jebb’s editions of Sophocles. 
It was written in 1890, and has been little altered, we read. 
Now, writing in 1909, one is inclined to ask how it was 
such scholars as these wrote with such warmth of Professor 
Jebb’s work? The question should not imply a low value 
set on Jebb’s undoubted gifts. A younger generation is 
always critical of its teachers. Paley, with the “ heart- 
surges of bile or bile-surges of heart,’’ is partly the reason 
of an enthusiasm which a later race looking elsewhere finds 
strange. And perhaps some of us will really never under- 
stand the type represented at once by Pindar, by Sophocles, 
and by Jebb himself. There stands the pleasant biography 
by Lady Jebb, telling of a finished and complete life— 
Sophoclean in its way—ér: d¢ év Bio redeiw. Is that why 
we turn to Euripides, in whom Jebb had comparatively little 
interest? The cup of shame, the sense of national humilia- 
tion and of personal weakness, self-criticism—these, we 
feel, teach men more than the rhythmic life. Clough put it 
for us:— 

‘Tis not the calm and peaceful breast 
That sees or reads the problem true; 
They only know on whom ’t has prest, 
Too hard to hope to solve it too.” 

Jebb’s love of Pindar and his comparison of Xenophanes 
to “ modern faddists ’’ illuminate one another. Xenophanes 
deprecated athletics; but no athletics, no Pindar, so, of 
course, he was wrong. But, after all, in every vital point 
(except poetry) serious Greek opinion stood ultimately with 
Xenophanes. Might not “modern faddists” take comfort 
from the Tory M.P.’s comparison? The curious want that 
a Euripidean feels in Pindar and Sophocles never seems 
to have struck Jebb. Here is Iamos among the flowers, a 
wonderful passage rich in gleam and color; and now set 
Creusa and her baby beside it— 

Ei maida y’ ides yeipas éxreivovrd po. Of course, a new- 
born baby does not stretch its hands to its mother— 
but a girl in Creusa’s place would think it did. But, no! 
Jebb looked elsewhere. 

Or, again, take Sophocles. The Deianira of the 
“Trachinie ’’ is a beautiful figure—the most lovable in 
all his plays. But look at the end—at Herakles rending his 
squire. The words of Sophocles tell; they are wonderfully 
chosen, wonderfully grouped. But Euripides would have 
seen the young man’s blood, and the reader would have 
smelled it. Why did not such things impress us in 1890? 
We have learnt lessons since then from Glasgow which have 
dimmed for some of us what Glasgow had so far to teach us. 

The language used in his translations by Jebb is praised 
very warmly by Professor Tyrrell. We have heard younger 
men speak of it in terms very different. Perhaps we may 
quarrel a little with Professor Tyrrell himself at this point. 
The author of “Erewhon” accused Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang of doing Homer into a “ Wardour-Street style.” His 
own “Odyssey”’ had its eccentricities, but, with Purves’ 
“Tliad ””’ (done on a quite different theory), it represents a 
possibility of a plainer and tenser speech. Without saying 
so much as Samuel Butler did, we feel Dr. Tyrrell might 
bear the hint. In this volume we find nothing like the 
phrase, “keening this coronach,”’ which he offered once 
as a translation of Euripides, but now and then he has 
“writ no language.’ When Alexander said his friend 
dressed plainly but his spirit was always “ all-purple,”’ he 


spoke Greek; why he should be rendered in English o en 
grande tenue” (page 183) it is hard to see. One likes 
Dr. Tyrrell’s franker and freer way much better. The 
“jerrymandered coffin” of page 91 warms the heart far 
more. 

But let us end as we began, by an expression of the 
pleasure which such a book as this can give, and add what 
should have been said before, that the element of profit in 
the pleasure, the scholarship, the learning, must not be 
under-estimated if they are worn lightly as a flower. 





FINE ART AND FINE BOOKS.* 


Ir has been repeatedly said that the invention of the 
process block was the death of illustration as a fine art. 
We in this country point regretfully to the original work, 
the engravings, the aquatints, and the line drawings that 
appeared in the few art books of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury; and, more particularly, we sigh for the golden age of 
the ’sixties, the period of the revival of the woodcut, when 
artists drew their own designs upon wood, and 
the impression therefrom was transferred in all its fresh- 
ness to the page. Illustration in those days, we say, was 
truly art; and the mere fact that the time and labor 
involved in its production precluded its wide dissemination, 
and rendered it the luxury of the comparatively few, 
enhances its attractiveness in modern eyes—the attractive- 
ness that always belongs to the exclusive and hardly 
obtainable. So we maintain that the discovery of 
the half-tone and other mechanical processes de- 
stroyed original craftsmanship in illustration, and 
our attitude towards modern reproductions is one of 
tolerance, untouched by any marked enthusiasm. We can 
never quite forgive the “mechanical” taint. Process work 
is of too recent invention for any sentimental halo to attach 
to it. And, even if both these objections were overcome, 
there would still remain the unforgivable circumstance that 
modern illustration has become commercially cheap. 

Yet the publication of a series such as “The Inter- 
national Art Series’’ should give pause to the most uncom- 
promising opponent of the new methods. The volumes, of 
which we have five examples before us, are issued at five 
shillings apiece. Each is embellished with reproductions of 
paintings, drawings, and engravings, executed by three or 
four different processes. To take the work on “The Great 
English Masters’’ as a sample, it contains “2 cuts in 
four colors, 43 drawings on superfine unglazed art paper, 
5 tinted illustrations, and 2 engravings.” The text, 
printed in a modified Morris type across the page, with 
decorative initial letters that recall an old missal, con- 
sists of a brief essay on the subject of the volume. Each 
cover has its own design. But the interest of these pub- 
lication does not end with their obvious external features, 
thus baldly described. They embody the latest triumph of 
mechanical reproduction—viz., the triumph of proving how 
unmechanical such reproduction can be made to appear. 
For the work carries the vitality almost, if not quite, of 
the originals; it is a striking demonstration of what can 
be done by “mechanical process” very carefully performed 
and combined with a most judicious choice of paper. There 
is hardly a picture, whether in line, half-tone, or photo- 
gravure, that has not the “life’’ of a hand-made* article, 
while the color work, if it does not excel some of the high- 
class productions in this line that have recently come under 
our notice, must be placed in the first rank. Regarded 
more particularly as illustrated books on fine art, the 
volumes mark an interesting stage in the evolution of this 
particular class. It is generally agreed that works on 
painting and other fine arts have latterly been very much 
overdone, especially in respect of the number of modern 
biographies on the great masters. Little that is new re- 
mains to be said concerning these, and publishers are being 
driven to exercise their wits on the problem of how to go 
on producing without merely adding to the glut. As a 
result, we are beginning to get the art book in a new form. 








*“ Japanese Art.’’ By Laurence Binyon. ‘‘The Great Eng- 
lish Masters.” By Fritz Stahl. ‘‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” By 
Arthur Symons. ‘Constantin Guys.’ By Georges Grappe. 


“Fritz Boehle.” By Rudolf Klein. Internationa] Art Series. T, 
Fisher Unwin. Each 5s. net. 
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we reach the close.” —Times. 
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Put briefly, the modern book on fine art aims principally at 
being a book of fine art. It has been recognised that if it 
is no longer possible to escape from literary repetition, 
there are still avenues out of the dead level of half-tone 
reproduction. The actual idea, of course, is not a novel 
one; it is a revival of the style of art book that was 
brought out in the early nineteenth century by the few 
great artists desirous of reproducing their own work and 
the many lesser ones, chiefly teachers of water-color, who 
were anxious to edify and instruct their pupils. The 
novelty lies in the fact that, thanks to modern inventions, 
these books can be characterised by immense variety both 
of illustrations and typography, without any great loss of 
the original artistic qualities. 

Of the individual volumes of the series, that on 
Japanese Art, to which Mr. Laurence Binyon supplies the 
text, is one of the freshest and most authoritative. It is 
principally a study of the Chinese Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century, and of the Kano school that grew out of 
it. The influence of the latter, the “ Academic’’ school of 
Japan, is traced through the centuries, and it is shown 
how even the more popular and more familiar Ukiyo-yé 
owed its origin to the older body. The illustrations are 
delightful. Some of the views of the German author of 
“The Great English Masters’’ should be accepted with 
caution ; but the essay is, on the whole, a fair summary of 
the heyday of British art. Mr. Arthur Symons on “ Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’’ is worth reading; and the career, melan- 
choly in its ending, of the French draughtsman and English 
war artist-correspondent, Constantin Guys, is told with 
spirit and a becoming delicacy by M. Georges Grappe. 
The last volume on our list deals with a living artist, Herr 
Fritz Boehle, one of the most interesting of modern German 
engravers, possessed of a big style and much the same quality 
of imagination as Mr. William Strang, with a trace of the 
same eclectic tendencies. Herr Rudolf Klein is the author 
of this appreciative monograph. In view of the genuine 
esthetic pleasure that these volumes are capable of afford- 
ing, we hesitate to close on a note that may savor of un- 
graciousness, but it is only our duty to say that the text 
might have been revised with a keener eye for the mis- 
prints that irritate. There are some in nearly all the 
volumes, “The Great English Masters’’ being the worst 
offender. Here we might have encountered with compara- 
tive equanimity such instances of licence as “ sacrifize,” 
“analise,’’ and “strickt,’’ but when it comes to writing 


‘ Gloppner”’ for Hoppner, one feels that one’s good nature 
is being unduly tested. 





INCIDENT AND SENTIMENT.* 


It is odd to notice the change that has come over the ordinary 
view of Ireland and the Irish. Seventy or eighty years 
ago, a few years after Sir Walter Scott had “invented” 
Scotland, Lever, followed by many other writers in the same 
genre, discovered Ireland. One says “discovered” and 
“invented” with a certain qualification, just as we speak 
of Christopher Columbus as the discoverer of America in 
spite of the Norsemen who found Vinland, and in spite of 
the more dubious explorations of the Welsh prince. There 
were hints of Scotland and Ireland in literature long before 
the days of Scott and Lever; the Scottish pride of birth 
is touched upon in the “ Moyen de Parvenir,’”’ which was 
published in 1610, and no one is likely to forget Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger. Still, it was reserved for the later men to 
exploit the two countries on the grand scale; and just as 
Scotland became synonymous with ancient romance and 
vanquished causes and echoes of many an old song, so 
Ireland was a word that meant headlong helter-skelter mirth, 
break-neck adventure, and all that world of humorous 
devilry which is summed up in Captain Costigan’s “ Faith, 
I’ve known a man drink his clar’t and drive his coach-and- 
four on five hundred a year and strict aconomy, in Ireland.”’ 

And all this conception of the Irishman has long ago 

* “Garryowen.” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. Unwin. 6s. 

““Woodhays.” By Ernest F. Pierce. Arrowsmith. 6s. 

“The Busybody.” By Ellen Ada Smith. Long. 6s. 

“ A Blot on the Scutcheon.”” By May Wynne. Mills& Boon. 6s. 


“The Senator Licinius.” By William Patrick Kelly. 
Routledge. 6s. 











faded. When we think of Ireland now, we think of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats and of Lady Gregory and of numerous other 
writers who tell us of the Celtic dream and the Celtic vision ; 
who show us the Irishmen filled with that strange, half- 
confused longing for another world, which has in it 
something of Paradise and something of Fairyland. The 
comic Irishman has departed ; his “clar’t” is all drunken, 
and in place of the horses which he once broke so well and 
rode with such daring and despatch, he keeps now a stud 
of symbolic beasts and fairy steeds whose course is to the 
Island of the Apple Orchards. And now Mr. De Vere 
Stacpoole recalls for us, with very great success, the Ireland 
of our grandfathers, differenced a little, tamed and 
modulated to a certain extent, but still the old merry and 
adventurous Ireland, where a gentleman can do wonderful 
things with Captain Costigan’s “aconomy.” “Garryowen is 
is, indeed, a capital tale. The titular hero of the book is, 
as is right, a racehorse, a wonderful beast who is to restore, 
and does restore, the fortunes of the house of French. With 
this noble animal for principal, though silent, character, 
are grouped a charmingly delineated chorus of human beings 
who all “play up” in the very best of style; and even the 
villain has his good points. He reminded people of the 
“Sunny Jim”’ posters! 

One enters a very different atmosphere in opening 
“Woodhays.” In place of the wild cliffs and bogs of 
Ireland we have an old garden in Sussex, pleasantly, 
tenderly, and pastorally described by Mr. E. F. Pierce. The 
author lingers by the sunny wall where fruit-tree and rose- 
bush grow side by side; he steps back, as it were, and 
muses on the stone tiles of the house within the garden, 
gazing at the colored lichens that made even the roof into 
the likeness of a garden ; and he tells us of the fragrance that 
ascended from the beloved flowers from dawn to dusk. And 
as the blossoms of ‘“‘ Woodhays”’ are delicate and tender, so 
also is the little love-story that has the garden for its back- 
ground. 

“The Busybody” again brings us back to plot and 
incident. Not of a violent or transpontine character; the 
theme is that of a woman’s unhappiness brought about by 
a calculated and malicious lie. Of course, we have in the 
conduct of John Fraser an example of a certain convention 
which seems indispensable, since Shakespeare uses it in 
“Othello.”” There is nothing impossible, let it be said, 
in this convention, and, no doubt, it has sometimes happened 
in real life that a lover has been estranged from his beloved 
by believing evil stories against her. Nevertheless, one 
owns to a certain feeling of irritation when the slanderous 
word succeeds so perfectly and so easily in its evil office, 
when Mr. John Fraser goes his lonely way with a stern 
countenance, leaving the unhappy Anne to misery. How- 
ever, the story ends, as such stories should end, with the 
promise of great happiness. 

Miss May Wynne has written a brisk and bustling book 
in “A Blot on the Scutcheon.” The period is the eighties 
and ‘nineties of the eighteenth century; the roots of the 
tale go back to the mid-century risings for Prince Charles, 
and the last scenes are concerned with Jacobins and 
Chouans, and with certain English sympathisers with the 
French Republicans. The hero, Michael Berrington, has a 
share of melancholy about him that would not, perhaps, 
altogether become Mr. Fred Terry ; but the whole scene and 
the adventures on it suggest an excellent costume drama, 
with a happy “curtain” to send everybody away in the best 
of humors. 

There were two books that used to be occasionally offered 
for the consideration of boys in the upper forms of classical 
schools. They were called respectively “Gallus” and 
“Charicles,” and they were invariably rejected after the 
most casual and cursory glance through their pages. For 
while these volumes had upon them the outward pretence 
and simulation of story-books, they were in deed and truth 
nothing more or less than compendiums of the manners and 
customs of ancient Rome and ancient Greece; the plots of 
them were hollow things, full of a multitude of laborious 
and weary facts. And one fears that “The Senator 
Licinius ’’ was more or less remotely related to Gallus. 

Still, there is a real plot, and some of its incidents are 
highly amusing. Take, for example, the misfortune of the 


elderly parasite who, losing his own clothes at the bath, 
stole another man’s bundle, and found that he had acquired 
the costume of a noble youth of seventeen! 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


WILLIAM BECKFORD (of Fonthill). 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Fully Illustated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


ON and OFF DUTY in ANNAM. 
By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

*.* Annam is one of the least-known countries of French Indo- 
China. It is seldom visited by English travellers, and 
attracts few strangers beyond the — officials on service. 
Mrs. Vassal has, therefore, trodden unfamiliar paths, and 


her account of the country in which she lived for four years 
will appeal to all readers. 


CAMERA ADVENTURES IN 


THE AFRICAN WILDS. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUCMORE. 
With over 100 Photographs from Life by the Author. 
1 vol., crown 4to, 30s. net. 


**It will afferd the nee delight to any one, old or young, who 
loves animals and animal study.’’—Times. 








A UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


ORPHEUS. 


By Dr. SALOMON REINACH. 
Author of ‘‘ Apollo.” 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 
“A masterpiece, and a book destined te exert a great popular 
influence among laymen. We doubt whether it would be possible 


to find elsewhere a summary so convenient and so careful of the 
latest researches of scholarship.’’— Nation. 





A UNIQUE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP. 
By ALEXANDER IRVINE. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


‘*A really wonderful record of a man’s fight against adverse 
circumstances, a record more deeply interesting than any ordinary 
work of fiction, Mr. Irvine's frank and infermal autobiography should 
be widly read. Itis one of the most remarkable and interesting works 
of the kind that has been — roeere —wr 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 


7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


Il. THE SIN EATER. THE WASHER 
OF THE FORD. 
Ill. UNDER THE DARK STAR. 
THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


_., THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Complete Authorised Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo, 3s. net per volume. List on application. 


“In Bjornson passes away the greatest of Norway’s lyric 
poets, whose patriotic songs every Norwegian knewe by 
heart ; the truest delineator of his Northern folk, the creator 
of a saga of its peasanrty who might almost be described 
In the tanguage which Renan applied to Turguenieff, 
‘the incarnation of a whole people,’ ”— Daily Telegraph. 





New Six Shilling Novels. 
THE DOP DOCTOR. 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 
THE DEVOURERS. 
By A. VIVANT! CHARTRES. 


THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT. 


By VIOLET HUNT. [Next week. 
FORBIDDEN GROUND. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 


THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 
By DUNCAN SCHWANN. 
Illustrated in Colour by OLIve SNELL. [Next week. 


DEVIOUS WAYS. 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of ‘ Peter Homunculus.” [2 d Imp. 


WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. (2nd Imp. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND SOME LIBRARIES, 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 





THE GREAT ‘‘0O.B."’ 


At Eton, Cambridge, and Elsewhere. 
By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., University Lecturer 
in History, Senior Fellow and sometime History 
Tutor at King’s College, eel and formerly 
Assistant Master at Eton Colle llustrated. Demy 
8vo, 148. net. [Second Rdition in the Press. 
“A foreigner wishing to obtain an inner view of the 
social and intellectual life of England during the last 
sixty years could hardly do better than acquaint 
himself with ‘O.B.’s Memories.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WHO DARES TO SPEAK OF ‘‘98."' 


An Account of the Rebellion in the South of Ireland 
in 1798, told from Original Decuments, 

By H. F. B. WHEELER and A. M. BROADLBEY, 
Authors of “ Napoleon and the Invasion of Eng- 
land.” With numerous Reproductions of Con- 
temporary Portraits and Engravings. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE NAPOLEON OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


SIMON BOLIVAR, 
‘EL LIBERTADOR’ 


A Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt against 
Spain in Venezuela, New Granada, and Peru. 

By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of “ Napoleon and 
the Archduke Charles,” &c. With 2 Portraits, 1 in 
Photogravure, and Maps. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


Public Teacher and Social Reformer. 


THE LIFE OF W. J. FOX 


1786-1864. By the late RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., 
LL.D., concluded by EDWARD GARNETT. With a 
Photogravure Portrait and numerous other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 168. net. 


THE ENGLISH HORACE. 


ROBERT HERRICK 


A Biographical and Critical Study. 

By F. W. MOORMAN, B.A., Ph.D., Assistant Pro 
fessor of English Literature in the University of 
Leeds. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


DUTCH REPUBLIC MOTLEY. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 


And his Family. Further Letters and Records. 
Edited by his DAUGHTER and HERBERT 8T. JOHN 
MILDMAY. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 168. net. 


FOOTMAN TO PUBLISHER. 


ROBERT DODSLEY: 


Poet, Publisher, and Playwright. 


By RALPH STRAUS. With a Photogravure and 16 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. 


WALKS AND PEOPLE IN TUSCANY 


By Sir FRANCIS VANE, Bt. With numerous [Illus- 
trations by STEPHEN HAWEIS and 8. GARSTIN 
HARVEY. Crown 8vo, 6&6. net. 





6/- LATEST FICTION 6/- 





ACCORDING TO MARIA 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. 
With 10 Illustrations by JOSEPH GOFTON. 
Third Edition. 


“As fresh, amusing, and human a book as any man, 
woman, or girl could desire to bewitch a jaded moment, 
or drive away a fit of the dumps.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Thackeray himself could not have bettered the 
light and witty cynicism of ‘ According to Maria.’” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

**Maria’ is a delight, and must be secured at once 

for every home.”’—Observer. 


ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C. 


Second Edition. By SHELLAND BRADLEY. 


HALF IN EARNEST .y wvnier uz. 


Second Edition in the Press. 


MARGARITA’S SOUL 


By INGRAHAM LOVELL. 


THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE 
By FREDERICK NIVEN. 
THE MAGADA 


By W. M. ARDAGH. 


MAURIN THE ILLUSTRIOUS 


By JEAN AICARD. 

















JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 





A New Book by HILAIRE BELLOC M.P. 


On Anything 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, M. P. 


India and the Tariff Problem 


By H. B. LEES SMITH, M.P., Lecturer to the 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Lees Smith’s exposition of the consequences to British trade 
is convincing.’ "—Beonomie Journal. 


5s. [ Shortly. 








"SECOND EDITION. 


Human Nature in Politics 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 6s. 


“A thoughtful contribution to the assembling of the facts of 
politics as they are. Can be read with great acceptance by the 
politician at all stages and ot all creeds.’ 


‘Observer. 


Diplomatic Memoirs 
By JOHN W. FOSTER. 2 Vols,, Illustrated, 


24s. net 
“In the highest degree instructive and a 
all 





M all Gazette. 





English Episcopal Palaces 


Edited by R. 8. RAIT. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


“All the essays have been carefully prepared from original 
sources, and contain many anecdotes illustrating the daily life of 
bygone bishops, a number of whose portraits are given.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


Eight Friends of the Great 
By W. P. COURTNEY. 6s. net 


‘“‘A volume showing much research, and of deep if eccentric 
interest.”"—The Evening Standard. 


Simple Jewellery 


A Practical Handbook for the use of Craftsmen, 
Designers, Students, and Teachers. By R. LL. B. 
RATHBONE. Fully Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 
6s. net 


“One of the best teehnical handbooks we remember ever to have 
seen.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


SECOND 


Hamewith 
By CHARLES MURRAY 
by ANDREW LaNG. 
STRACHAN. 








IMPRESSION. 


With an Introduction 


5s. net. 
A book that must be read by whoever wants proof that Scots 


Crown &vo. 


is still a living form of speech, a proper medium of serious artistry.” | 


—Scotsman. 


Two Illustrations by Dove.as 


Old Harbor: A Novel 


_By W. J, HOPKINS. 6s. 


‘Old Harbor’ is a delightful American version to ‘ Cranford.’ 
—Daily -—— & 





The Professional Aunt 
By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. Illustrated, 
ae charming.”—The Daily Mail. 


Dead Letters 


By MAURICE BARING. 4s. 6d. net 
“One of those rare and delightful books in which the reader is 


invited to smile rather than to laugh and to think even when he 
is most amused.’’—The Globe. 


Nightshade 


By PAUL GWYNNE. 6s. 


““A tour de force of lurid imagination, tempered by the true 
romance which envelops Pablo, his music, and his love.”—The Times. 











In the Border Country 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. With Illus- 
trations and Coloured End-papers by C. E. Peck. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 

“For beauty of thought and language it is hard to find any- 


thing to equal ‘In the Border Country,’ by Josephine Daskam 
Bacon.’ —ibwe Beoning | Standard. 


Why American Marriages Fail 


By A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 
4s. 6d. net 


‘Shrewd and interesting criticisms of American social, domestic 
a educational life.”—The Times. 


The Ascending Effort 


By GEORGE BOURNE. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. net 


“‘An outline can do little to suggest the richness of Mr. Bourne’s 
style and the acuteness of his analysis.”—The Times. 





Warriors of Old Japan 





By YEI THEODORA OZAKIT. Illustrated from 
Japanese prints. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 5s. net 
“Worthy in every respect of its fascinating precursor is the 


| tastefully produced volume.”—Westminster Gazette. 





VERY SHORTLY 


Country Neighbours 


_ By ALICE BROWN 


The Duke’s Price 


By DEMETRA and KENNETH BROWN 





George Meek Bath-chairman 


By Himself. Crown 8vo. 6s, With an Introduc- 
tion by H. G. WELLS. 





Gathered Leaves 


From the Prose of MARY E. COLERIDGE. With 
a Memoir by Epirn Sicuet. Photogravure Frontis- 
La —_— 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The Laird m Conte Athol 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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